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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


RICHMOND, DECEMBER, 1858. 


IS SLAVERY CONSISTENT WITH NATURAL LAW? 


An ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE VIRGINIA State AGRICULTURAL Soctety, AT THE 
Sixta AnnvuaL Exuisition, at Pererspurc, 4ra November, 1858. 


BY JAMES P. HOLCOMBE. 


Mr. President, and 
Gentlemen of the Agricultural Society: 
It seems to me eminently proper, to 
connect with these imposing exhibitions 
of the trophies of your agricultural skill, 
a discussion of the whole bearings and 
relations, jural, moral, social, and eco- 
nomical, of that peculiar industrial sys- 
tem to which we are so largely indebted 
for the results that have awakened our 
pride and gratification. No class in the 
community has so many and such large 
interests gathered up in the safety and 
permanence of that system, as the Far- 
mers of the State. The main-wheel and 


. spring of your material prosperity, inter- 


woven with the entire texture of your 
social life, underlying the very founda- 
tions of the public strength and renown, 
to lay upon it any rash hand would put 
in peril whatever you value; the security 
of your property, the peace of your so- 
ciety, the well-being—if not the exist- 
ence of that dependent race which Pro- 
vidence has committed to your guardian- 
ship—the stability of your government, 
the preservation in your midst of union, 
liberty, and civilization. By the intro- 
duction of elements of such inexpressi- 
ble magnitude, the politics of our coun- 
try have been invested with the grandeur 
and significance which belong to those 


_ great struggles upon which depend the 


Vor. XX VII—26 


destinies of nations. The mad outbreaks 
of popular passion, the rapid spread of 
anarchical opinions, the mournful decay 
of ancient patriotism, the wide disruption 
of Christian unity, which have marked 
the progress, and disclosed the power, 
purpose and spirit of this agitation, come 
home to your business and bosoms with 
impressive emphasis of warning and in- 
struction. No pause in a strife around 
which cluster all the hopes and fears of 
freemen, can give any earnest. of endur- 
ing peace, until the principles of law and 
order which cover with sustaining sanc- 
tion all the relations of our society, have 
obtained their rightful ascendency over 
the reason and conscience of the Christian 
world. 

‘The most instructive chapters in history 
are those of opinions. The decisive bat- 
tle-fields of the world, furnish but vulgar 
and deceptive indices of human progress. 
Its true eras are marked by transitions of 
sentiment and opinion. Those invisible 
moral forces that emanate from the minds 
of the great thinkers of the race, rule the 
courses of history. The recent awaken- 
ing of our Southern mind upon the ques- 
tion of African Slavery, has been fol- 
lowed by a victory of peace, which we 
trust, will embrace within its beneficent 
influence generations and empires yet un- 
born. Such was the strength of anti- 
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slavery feeling within our own borders, 
that scarcely a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since an Act of Emancipation 
was almost consummated, under the aus- 
pices of our most intelligent and patriotic 
citizens; a measure which probably all 
would now admit bore in its womb ele- 
ments of private distress and public 
calamity, that must have impressed upon 
our history, through ages of expanding 
desolation, the lines of fire and blood. 
But 


“Whirlwinds fitliest scatter pestilence.” 


Nothing less than an extremity of peril 
could have induced a general revision of 
long-standing opinions, intrenched in 
formidable prejudices, and sanctioned by 
the most venerable authority. Slavery 
was explored, for the first time, with 
the furward and reverted eye of true 
statesmanship, under all the lights of 
history—of social and political philoso- 
phy—of natural and Divine law, Public 
sentiment rapidly changed its face. Every 
year of controversy has encouraged the 
advocates of “‘ discountenanced truth” by 
the fresh accessions it has brought to 
their numbers, whilst no desertions have 
thinned the enlarging ranks. The cele- 
brated declaration of Mr. Jefferson, that 
he knew no attribute of the Almighty 
which would take the side of the master 
in a contest with his slave, is so far from 
commanding the assent of the intelligent 
slaveholders of this generation, that the 
justice, the humanity, and the policy of 
the relation as it exists with us, has be- 
come the prevailing conviction of our peo- 
ple. Public honours, and gratitude, are the 
fitting meed of the statesmen, whether liv- 
ing or dead, (and amongst them I recall no 
names more eminent than those associated 
with the proudest traditions of this hospi- 
table and patriotic city, Leigh, Gholson, 
and Brown,) who threw themselves into 
this imminent and deadly breach, and 
grappling with an uninformed and unre- 
flecting sentiment, delivered the common- 
wealth, when in the very jaws of death, 
from moral, social and political ruin. 

Permit me to premise some words of 
explanation as to the meaning and extent 
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of the subject upon ‘which I have been 
invited to address this meeting. It pre- 
sents no question of municipal or inter- 
national law. It raises no inquiry as to 
the rightfulness of the means by which 
slavery was introduced into this conti- 
nent, nor into the nature of the legal sanc- 
tions under which it now exists. There 
can be no doubt that slavery, for more 
than a century after it was established in 
the English colonies, was in entire har- 
mony with the Common Law, as it was 
expounded by the highest judicial au- 
thorities, and with the principles of the 
Law of Nations, and of Natural Law as 
laid down in the writings of the most 
eminent publicists. At the commence- 
ment of our Revolution men were living 
whoremembered the Treaty of Utrecht, by 
which, in the language of Lord Brougham, 
all the glories of Ramillies and Blenheim 
were bartered for a larger share in the lu- 
crative commerce of the slavetrade. But 
whatever may be our present opinions upon 
these subjects, the black race now consti- 
tutes an integral part of our community, as 
much so as the white, and the authority of 
the State to adjust their mutual relations 
can in no manner depend upon the method 
by which either was brought within its 
jurisdiction. The State in every age must 
provide a constitution and laws, if it does 
not find them in existence, adapted to its 
special wants and circumstances. Afri- 
can Slavery in the United States is con- 
sistent with Natural Law, because if all 
the bonds of public authority were sud- 
denly dissolved, and the community called 
upon to reconstruct its social and political 
system, the relations of the two races re- 
maining in other respects unaltered, it 
would be our right and duty to reduce 
the negro to subjection. To the phrase 
Nataral Law, I shall attach in this dis- 
cussion the signification in which it is 
generally used, and consider it as synony- 
mous with justice; not that imperfect 
justice which may be discerned by the 
savage mind, but those ethical rules, or 
principles of right, which, upon the 
grounds of their own fitness and pro- 
priety, and irrespective of the sanction 
of Divine authority, commend themselves 
to the most cultivated human reason. 
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Slavery we may define, so as to embrace 
all the elements that properly belong to 
it, as a condition or relation in which one 
man is charged with the protection and 
support of another, and invested with an 
absolute property in his labour, and such 
a degree of authority over his person as 
may be requisite to enforce its enjoyment. 


It is a form of involuntary restraint, ex- . 


tending to the personal as well as politi- 
cal liberty of the subject. The slave has 
sometimes, as at one period under the 
Roman jurisprudence, been reduced to a 
mere chattel, the power of the master 
over the person of the slave being as 
absolute as his property in his labour. 
This harsh and unnatural feature has 
never deformed the relation in any Chris- 
tain country. In the United States the 
double character of the slave, as a moral 
person and as a subject of property, has 
been universally acknowledged, and to a 
greater or less degree protected, both by 
public sentiment and by the law of the 
land. It furnishes a key to the under- 
standing of one of the most celebrated 
clauses in our Federal Constitution, as all 
know who are familiar with the luminous 
exposition, given by Mr. Madison in the 
Federalist, of its originand meaning. In 
our own State, amongst other proofs of 
its recognition, we may point to the pri- 
vilege conferred upon the master of eman- 
cipating his slave, and to the obligation 
imposed upon him of providing for his 
support when old, infirm, or insane; to 
the enactments which punish injuries to 
the slave, whether from a master or stran- 
ger, as offences of the same nature as if 
inflicted upon a white person, and to the 
construction placed by our courts upon 
the general language of criminal statutes, 
by which the slave, as a person, has been 
embraced within the range of their pro- 
tection ; to the regulations for the trial of 
slaves charged with the commission of 
crime, which, whilst they exact the re- 
sponsibilities of moral agents, temper the 
administration of justice with mercy, and 
to the exemption from labour on the 
Lord’s Day, an exemption which is shown 
by the provision for the Christian slave of 
a Jewish master, to have been established 
as a security for a right of conscience. 
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Indeed, he scarcely labours under any 
personal disability, to which we may not 
find a counterpart, in those which attach 
to other incompetent classes—the minor, 
the lunatic, and the married woman. 

The statement of my subject presup- 
poses the existence of the State. It thus 
assumes that there are involuntary re- 
straints which may be rightfully impos- 
ed upon men, for the State itself is but 
the sum and expression of innumerable 
forms of restraint by which the life, lib- 
erty, and faculties of individuals are 
placed under the control of an authority 
independent of their volition? The 
truth that the selfishness of human na- 
ture, forces upon us the necessity of sub- 
mitting to the discipline of law, or living 
in the license of anarchy, is too obvious 
to have required any argument in its 
support, in this presence. Until man be- 
comes a law unto himself, society through 
a political organization must supply his 
want of self-control. Whether it may 
establish such a form of restraint, as 
personal slavery, cannot be determined 
until the principles upon which its au- 
thority should be exercised, have been 
settled, and the boundaries traced be- 
tween private right and public power. 
The authority of the State must be com- 
mensurate with the objects for which it 
was established. Its function is, to re- 
concile the conflicting rights, and oppos- 
ing interests, and jarring passions of in- 
dividuals, so as to secure the general 
peace and progress. It proceeds upon 
the postulate, that society is our state of 
nature, and that men by the primary law 
of their being, are bound tolive and perfect 
themselves in fellowship with each other. 
As God does not ordain contradictory 
and therefore impossible things, men 
can derive no rights from him which are 
inconsistent with the duration and per- 
fection of society. The rights of the 
individual are not such as would belong 
to him, if he stood upon the earth like 
Campbell’s imaginary ‘“ Last Man,” 
amidst unbroken solitude, but such only 
as when balanced with the equal rights 
of other men, may be accorded to each, 
without injury to the rest. The neces- 
sities of social existence, then, not in the 
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rudeness of the savage state, but under 
those complex and refined forms which 
have been developed by Christian civili- 
zation, constitute a horizon by which the 
unbounded liberty of nature is spanned 
and circumscribed, 

This is no theory of social absolutism. 
It does not make society the source of 
our rights, which therefore might be con- 
ferred or withheld at its caprice or dis- 
cretion, but it does regard the just wants 
of society, as the measure and practical 
expression of their extent. It is no re- 
production of the exploded error of the 
ancient statesmen, who inverting the 
natural relations of the parties, consid- 
ered the aggrandizement of the State, 
without reference to the units of which 
it was composed, as the end of social 
union. The State was made for man, 
und not man for the State, but the céop- 
eration of the State is yet so necessary 
to the perfection of his nature, that his 
interests require the renunciation of any 
claim inconsistent with its existence, or 
its value as an agency of civilization. It 
invades nu province sacred to the indi- 
vidual, because the Divine Being who 
has rendered government a necessity, has 
made it a universal blessing, by ordain- 
ing a préestablished harmony between 
the welfare of the individual and the re- 
straints which are requisite to the well- 
being of society. 

Unless there is some fatal flaw in this 
reasoning, men have no rights which 
cannot be reconciled with the possession 
of a restraining power by the State, 
large enough to embrace every variety 
of injustice and oppression, for which 
society may furnish the occasion or the 
opportunity. The social union brings 
with it dangers and temptations, as well 
as blessings and pleasures—and men can- 
not fulfil the law and purpose of their 
being, unless the State has authority to 
protect the community from the tumul- 
tuous and outbreaking passions of its 
members, and to protect individuals as 
far as it can be accomplished without 
prejudice to the community from the 
consequences of their own incompetence, 
improvidence and folly. Such are the 
natural differences between men in char- 
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acter and capacity, that without a steady 
and judicious effurt by the State to re- 
dress the balance of privilege and oppor- 
tunity which these inequalities constantly 
derange, the rich must grow richer, and 
the poor poorer, until even anarchy would 
be a relief to the masses, from the suffer- 
ing and oppression of society. Owing 
likewise to this variety of condition, and 
of moral and intellectual endowment, it 
is impossible to preseribe any stereotype 
forms admitting of universal application, 
under which the restraining discipline of 
law should be exercised. The ends of 
social union remain the same through all 
ages, but the means of realizing those 
ends must be adapted to successive 
stages of advancement, and change with 
the varying intelligence and virtue of in- 
dividuals, and classes, and races, and 
the local circumstances of different coun- 
tries. The object being supreme in im- 
portance must carry with it as an inci- 
dent, the right to employ the means 
which may be requisite to its attainment. 
The individual must yield property, lib- 
erty, life itself when necessary to pre- 
serve the life, as it were, of the collec- 
tive humanity. To these principles, every 
enlightened government in the world, 
conforms its practice, protecting men not 
only from each other, but from themselves, 
graduating its restraints according to the 
character of the subject, and multiplying 
them with the increase of society in 
wealth, population and refinement. We 
cannot look into English or American 
jurisprudence without discovering innu- 
merable forms of restraint upon rights 
of persons as well as rights of pro- 
perty, as in that absolute subordi- 
nation of all personal rights to the gen- 
eral welfare, which lies at the foundation 
of the law for the public defence, the 
law to punish crimes, and the law to sup- 
press vagrancy: or in those qualified re- 
straints by which the administration of 
justice between individuals, has been 
sometimes enforced, as in imprisonment 
for debt: or in that partial and tempora- 
ry subjection of one person to the con- 
trol of another, either for the benefit of 
the former, or upon grounds of pub- 
lic policy, presented in the law of 
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parent and child, guardian and ward, 
master and apprentice, lunatic and com- 
mittee, husband and wife, officer and sol- 
diers of the army, captain and mariners 
of the ship. 


Whether we proceed in 
search of a general principle, which may 
ascertain the extent of the publicauthority 
by a course of inductive reasoning, or byan 
observation of the practice of civilized 
communities, we reach the same conclu- 
sion. The State must possess the power 
of imposing any restraint without regard 
to its furm, which can be shown by an 
enlarged view of social expediency, or 
upon an indulgent consideration for hu- 
man infirmity, to be beneficial to its sub- 
ject, or necessary to the general well-being. 

In the legislation of Congress for the 
Indian tribes within our territory, and in 
that of Great Britain for the alien and 
dependent nations under her jurisdiction, 
we see how the public authority, as flexi- 
ble as comprehensive in its grasp, accoin- 
modates itself to the weakness and infir- 
mity of races, as well as of individuals. 
Upon what principles is the British gov- 
ernment administered in the East? In 
1833, on the application of the East India 
Company for a renewal of its charter, 
they were explained and defended by 
Macaulay in a speech which would have 
delighted Burke, as much by its practi- 
cal wisdom, as its glittering rhetorie. An 
immense society was placed under the 
almost despotic rule of a few strangers. 
No securities were provided for liberty or 
property, which an Englisman would 
have valued. This system of servitude 
was vindicated, not on the grounds of ab- 
stract propriety, but of its adaptation to 
the wants and circumstances of those 
upon whom it was imposed. India, it 
was urged, constituted a vast exception 
to all those general rules of political sci- 
ence which might be deduced from the 
experience of Europe. Her population 
was disqualified by character and habit, 
for the rights and privileges of British 
freemen. In their moral and social ame- 
lioration, under British rule, was to be 
found the best proof of its justice and 
policy. It was a despotism no doubt, but 
it was a mild and paternal one; ani no 
form of restraint less stringent could be 
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substituted with equal advantage to those 
upon whom it was to operate. It has of- 
ten occurred to mein reading those fervid 
declamations upon Southern slavery, with 
which this great orator has inflamed 
the sensibilities of the British public, that 
his lessons of sober and practical states- 
manship, from which no English ministry 
has ever departed, might be turned with 
irresistible recoil upon their author. Was 
American slavery introduced by wrong 
and violence? India was “stripped of 
her plumed and jewelled turban,” by ra- 
pine and injustice. Are the relations of 
England to India, so anomalous that it 
would be unsafe to accept generalizations 
drawn from the experience of other com- 
munities? History might be interroga- 
ted in vain, fora parallel to the condition 
of our Southern society. Are the Hin- 
doos unfit for liberty? Notmore so than 
the African. Is despotism necessary in 
India, because it is problematical whether 
crime could be repressed, or social order 
preserved under more liberal institutions? 
The danger of license and anarchy would 
be far more imminent, from an emanci- 
pation of our slaves, If the statesman 
despairs of making brick without straw 
in the East, can he expect to find the pro- 
blem easier in the West? Ilas the Llin- 
doo improved in arts and morals under 
the beneficent sway of his British mas- 
ter? In the transformation of the Afri- 
can savage into the Christian slave, the 
relative advance has been immeasurably 
greater. The truth is, that the principles 
which lie at the foundation of all politi- 
cal restraint, may make it the duty of the 
State under certain circumstances, to es- 
tablish the relation of personal servitude. 
All forms of restraint involve the exer- 
cise of power over the individual without 
his consent. All are inconsistent with 
any theory of natural right which claims 
for man, a larger measure of liberty than 
can be reconciled with the peace and pro- 
gress of the society in which he lives. 
All operate harshly at times upon indi- 
viduals, All are reflections upon human 
nature, and alike wrong in the abstract. 
Any is right in the concrete, when neces- 
sary to the welfare of the community in 
which it exists, or beneficial to the sub- 
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ject upon whom it isimposed. If society 
may establish the institution of private 
property, involving restrictions by which 
the majority of mankind are shut out 
from all access to that great domain which 
the author of nature has stocked with the 
means of subsistence for his children, 
and justify a restraint so comprehensive 
and onerous, by its tendency to promote 
civilization ; if it may discriminate be- 
tween classes and individuals, and appor- 
tion to some a larger measure of political 
liberty than it does to others; if it may 
take away life, liberty or property when 
demanded by the public good: if, as in 
various personal relations, it may protect 
the helpless and incompetent, by placing 
them under a guardianship proportioned 
in the term and extent of its authority to 
the degree and duration of the infirmity ; 
why if a commensurate necessity arises, 
and the same great ends are tobe accom- 
plished, is its claim to impose upon an infe- 
rior race the degree of personal restraint 
which may be requisite to coerce and di- 
rect its labour, to be treated as a usurpa- 
tion? The authority of the State under 
proper circumstances to establish a sys- 
tem of slavery, is one question; the ex- 
istence of those circumstances, or the ex- 
pediency of such legislation is another 
and entirely distinct question. No doubt 
a much smaller capacity for self-control, 
and a much lower degree of intelligence 
must concur; to justify personal slavery, 
than would be sufficient to impart validi- 
ty to other forms of subordination. No 
doubt the public authority upon this as 
upon every other subject, may be abused 
by the selfish passions and interests of 
men. But once acknowledge the right of 
society to establish a government of pains 
and penalties, for the protection of the 
individual and the promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare, then unless it can be shown 
that slavery can in no instance be neces- 
sary to the well being of the community, 
or conducive to the happiness of the sub- 
ject, (a proposition which is inconsistent 
with the admission of all respectable 
British and American abolitionists that 
any plan of emancipation in the Southern 
States, should be gradual and not imme- 
diate;) once make this fundamental con- 
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cession, and the rightfulness of slavery, 
like that of every other form of restraint, 
becomes a question of time, place, men 
and circumstances. 

The people of the United States ac- 
cepting without much reflection, those 
expositions of human rights embodied in 
the infidel philosophy of France, and glow- 
ing with that generous enthusiasm to 
communicate the blessings of liberty 
which is always inspired by its posses- 
sion, have been disposed to look with com- 
mon aversion upon all forms of unequal 
restraint. Ravished by the divine airs 
of their own freedom, they have imag- 
ined that its strains, like those heard by 
the spirit in Comus, might create a soul 
under the ribs of death. Forgetting the 
ages through whose long night their 
fathers wrestled for this blessing, they 
have regarded an equal liberty, as the 
universal birth-rightof humanity. Hence, 
as they have witnessed nation after nation 
throwing off its old political bondage, 
and in the first transports of emotion, 
“‘ shedding the grateful tears of new-born 
freedom” over the broken chains of ser- 
vitude, they have welcomed them into 
the glorious fellowship of republican 
States, with plaudit, and sympathy, and 
benediction. But, alas! the crimes which 
have been committed in the name of lib- 
erty, the social disorder and political 
convulsion which have attended its pro- 
gress, if they have not broken the power 
of its spells over the heart, have dispersed 
the illusions of our understanding. What 
has become of France, Italy, Greece, 
Mexico, Spanish America? that stately 
fleet of freedom, which when first launched 
upon the seas of time, with all its brave- 
ry on, was “‘ courted by every wind that 
held it play.” A part has becn swal- 
lowed up in the gulfs of anarchy and 
despotism—the rest still float above the 
wave, but with rudder and anchor gone, 
stripped of every bellying sail and steady- 
ing spar, they only serve, 


“Like ocean wrecks, to illuminate the 
storm.” 


The melancholy experience of both 
hemispheres has compelled all but the 
projectors of revolution to acknowledge, 
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that the forms of liberty are valueless 
without its spirit, and that an attempt to 
outstrip the march of Providence, by 
conferring it on a people unprepared for 
its enjoyments by habit, tradition, or 
character, is an indescribable folly— 
which instead of establishing peace, order, 
and justice, will be more likely to inau- 
gurate a reign of terror and crime in 
which civilization itself may perish. 

If the justice or fitness of slavery is 
to be determined, like other forms of in- 
voluntary restraint, not by speculative 
abstractions, but by reference to its adap- 
tation to the wants and circumstances of 
the community in which it is established, 
and especiaily of the people over whom 
it is imposed, it only remains that we 
should apply these principles to the ques- 
tion of African Slavery in the United 
States. I shall not defend it as the only 
relation between the races, in which the 
superior can preserve the civilization that 
renders life dear and valuable. This 
proposition can indeed be demonstrated 
by plenary evidence, and it is sufficient 
by itself to acquit the slaveholder of all 
guilt in the eye of morals. But if the 
system could be vindicated upon no 
higher ground, every generous spirit 
would grieve over the mournful necessity 
which rendered the degradation of the 
black man indispensable to the advance- 
ment of the white. Providence has con- 
demned us to no such cruel and unhappy 
fate. The relation in our society is de- 
manded by the highest and most endu- 
ring interests of the slave, as well as the 
master. It exists and must be preserved 
for the benefit of both parties. Duty is 
indeed the tenure of the master’s right. 
Upon him there rests a moral obligation 
to make such provision for the comfort 
of the slave, as after proper consideration 
of the burthens and casualties of the 
service, can be deemed a fair compensa- 
tion for hia labour; to allow every inno- 
cent gratification compatible with the 
steady, though mild discipline, as neces- 
sary to the happiness as the value of the 
slave; to furnish the means and facilities 
for religious instruction ; and to contri- 
bute, as far and fast as a proper regard 
to the public safety will permit, to his 
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general elevation and improvement. For 
oppression or injustice, allow me to say, 
I have no excuse to offer. I am willing 
to accept the sentiment of the heathen 
philosopher, and to regard a man’s treat- 
ment of his slaves az a test of his virtue. 
And whenever a slaveholder is found who 
so far forgets the sentiments of humanity, 
the feelings of the gentleman, and the 
principles of the Christian, as to abuse 
the authority which the law gives him 
over his slaves, I trust that a righteous 
and avenging public sentiment will pur- 
sue him with the scorn and degradation 
which attend the husband or father, 
who by cruel usage makes home intolera- 
ble to wife or child. 

Personal and political liberty are both 
requisite to develope the highest style of 
man. They furnish the amplest oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of that self-con- 
trol which is the germ and essence of 
every virtue, and for that expansive and 
ameliorating culture by which our whole 
nature is exalted in the scale of being, 
and clothed with the grace, dignity and 
authority, becoming the lords of creation. 
Whenever the population of a State is 
homogeneous, although slavery may per- 
form some important functions in quick- 
ening the otherwise tardy processes of 
civilization, it ought to be regarded as a 
temporary and provisional relation. If 
there are no radical differences of physi- 
cal organization or moral character, the 
barriers between classes are not insur- 
mountable. The discipline of education 
and liberal institutions, may raise the serf 
to the level of the baron. Against any 
artificial circumscription seeking to ar- 
rest that tendency to freedom which is 
the normal state of every society of 
equals, human nature would constantly 
rise in rebellion. But where two distinct 
races are collected upon the same terri- 
tory, incapable from any cause of fusion 
or severance, the one being as much su- 
perior to the other in strength and intel- 
ligence as the man to the child, there the 
rightful relation between them is that of 
authority upon the one side, and subor- 
dination in some form, upon the other. 
Equality, personal and political, could 
not be established without inflicting the 
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climax of injustice upon the superior, 
and of cruelty on the inferior race: for 
if it were possible to preserve such an 
arrangement, it would wrest the scep- 
tre of dominion from the wisdom and 
strength of society, and surrender it to 
its weakness and folly. “Of all rights 
of man,” says Carlyle, “the right of 
the ignorant man to be guided by the 
wiser, to be gently and firmly held in the 
true course, is the indispensablest. Na- 
ture has ordained it from the first. So- 
ciety struggles towards perfection by con- 
forming to and accomplishing it, more 
and more. If freedom have any mean- 
ing, it means enjoyment of this right, in 
which all other rights are enjoyed. It is 
a divine right and duty on both sides, 
and the sum of all social duties between 
the two.” Under the circumstances I 
have supposed, no intelligent man could 
hesitate, except as to the form of subor- 
dination: nor has entire equality been 
ever allowed in society where the infe- 
rior race constituted an element of any 
magnitude. 

Personal servitude is generally the 
harshest and most objectionable form of 
restraint, exposing its subjects to an 
abuse of power involving greater suffer- 
ing than any other. But this is not an 
invariable law, even in a homogeneous 
society. The most recent researches into 
the condition of the labouring classes of 
Europe, the descendants of the emanci- 
pated serfs, have satisfied all candid in- 
quirers after truth that a large number 
have sunk below the level of their an- 
cient slavery, and would be thankful to 
belong to any master who would furnish 
them with food, clothing and shelter. 
But when we are settling the law of a 
society embracing in its bosom distinct 
and unequal races, the problem is com- 
plicated by elements which create the 
gravest doubt whether persunal liberty 
will prove a blessing or a curse. It may 
become a question between the slavery, 
and the extinction or further deteriora- 
tion of the inferior race. Thus, if it is 
difficult to procure the means of subsis- 
tence from density of population or other 
cause, and if the inferior race is incapa- 
ble of sustaining a competition with the 
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superior in the industrial pursuits of life, 
a condition of freedom which would in- 
volve such competition, must either ter- 
minate in its destruction, or consign it 
to hopeless degradation. If, under these 
circumstances, a system of personal serv- 
itude gave reasonable assurance of pre- 
serving the inferior race, and gradually 
imparting to it the amelioration of a 
higher civilization, no Christian states- 
man could mistake the path of duty. 
Natural law, illuminated in its decision 
by History, Philosophy, and Religion, 
would not only clothe the relation with 
the sanction of justice, but lend to it the 
lustre of mercy. It will not, I appre- 
hend, be difficult to show that all these 
conditions apply to African slavery in 
the United States. Look at the races 
which have been brought face to face in 
unmanageable masses, upon this conti- 
nent, and it is impossible to mistake their 
relative position. The one still filling 
that humble and subordinate place, which 
as the pictured monuments of Egppt 
attest, it has occupied since the dawn of 
history; a race which during the long- 
revolving cycles of intervening time has 
founded no empire, built no towered city, 
invented no art, discovered no truth, be- 
queathed no everlasting possession to the 
future, through law-giyer, hero, bard, or 
benefactor of mankind: a race which, 
though lifted immeasurably above its na- 
tive barbarism by the refining influence 
of Christian servitude has yet given no 
signs of living and self-sustaining cul- 
ture. The other, a great composite race 
which has incorporated into its bosom all 
the vital elements of human progress; 
which, crowned with the traditions of his- 
tory and bearing in its hands the most 
precious trophies of civilization, still re- 
joices in the overflowing energy, the 
abounding strength, the unconquerable 
will which have made it ‘the heir of all 
the ages ;” and which with aspirations un- 
satisfied by centuries of toil and achieve- 
ment, still. vexes sea and land with its 
busy industry, binds coy nature faster in 
its chains, embellishes life more prodi- 
gally with its arts, kindles a wider 
inspiration from the fountain lights of 
freedom, follows knowledge 
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“like a sinking star, 


Beyond the utmost bound of human 


thought,” 


and pushing its unresting columns still 
further into the regions of eldest Night, 
in lands more remote than any over 
which Roman eagles ever flew, “to the 
farthest verge of the green earth,’’ plants 
the conquering banner of the Cross, 


“Encircling continents and oceans vast, 
In one humanity—” 


It is impossible to believe that the su- 
premacy in which the Caucasian has 
towered over the African through all the 
past can be shaken, or that the black 
man can ever successfully dispute the 
préeminence with his white brother as 
members of the same community, in the 
arts and business of life. Could such 
races be mated with each other? It is 
unnecessary to refer to Egypt or Central 
America, where a mongrel population, 
monumenta veneris nefande, exhibit 
the deteriorating influence of a similar 
fusion. If there were no broad and in- 
delible dividing lines of colour and phys- 
ical organization to keep the black and 
white races apart, their respective tra- 
ditions, extremes of moral and intellec- 
tual advancement, and unequal aptitudes, 
if not capacities for higher civilization, 
separate them by an impassible gulf. 
That feeble remnant of our kindred, who, 
surrounded by hordes of barbarians, yet 
linger among the deserted seats of West 
India civilization, may forget the dignity 
of Anglo-Saxon manhood, in the despair 
and poverty to which they have been re- 
duced by British injustice; but we, 
“sprung of earth’s first blood,” and 
“ foremost in the files of time,” who un- 
der Providence are masters of our des- 
tiny, will never permit the generations 
of American history to be bound to- 
gether by links of shame. Is the de- 
portation of the African race practicable ? 
A more extravagant project was never 
seriously entertained by the human un- 
derstanding. There are economical con- 
siderations alone, which would render it 
utterly hopeless. The removal of our 
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black population would create a gap in 
the industry of the world, which no white 
emigration could fill. It would bring 
over the general prosperity of the coun- 
try a blight and ruin, that would dry up 
all the sources of revenue on which the 
success of the measure would depend. 
Its consequences would not terminate 
with this continent. The great wheel 
which moves the commerce and manu- 
factures of the world, would be arrested 
in its revolutions. General bankruptcy 
would follow a shock, besides which the 
accumulated financial crises of centuries 
would be unfelt. In the recklessness 
and despair of crime and famine thus 
induced, the ancient landmarks of em- 
pire might be disturbed, and all existing 
governments shaken to their foundation, 
No favourable inference can be drawn 
from the immense emigration, which, 
like the swell of a mighty sea, is pouring 
upon our shores. It comes from regions 
where population is too dense for sub- 
sistence, and where a vacant space is 
closed as soon as it is opened. It is im- 
pelled by double influences, neither of 
which can operate to any extent upon 
the American slave, want and wretch- 
edness at home, and all material and 
moral attractions abroad. It is compos- 
ed of men accustomed at least to personal 
freedom, and belonging to races en- 
dowed with far more energy and intelli- 
gence than the African. It is received 
into a community, whose strength and 
vitality enable it to absorb and assimilate 
a much larger foreign element than any 
of which history has any record. If the 
black man was able and willing to re- 
turn to his native land, he must carry 
with him the habits and feelings of the 
slave. Can it be supposed that such a 
living cloud, as the annual increase of 
our slaves, could discharge its contents 
into the bosom of any African society, 
without blighting in the license of their 
first emancipation from all restraint, 
whatever promise of civilization it might 
have held out. 

If we must accept the permanent res- 
idence of this race upon our soil, as a 
providential arrangement beyond human . 
control, it only remains to adjust the 
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form of its subordination. Should it em- 
brace personal, as well as political servi- 
tude? Personal slavery surrounds the 
black man with a protection and saluta- 
ry control which his own reason and en- 
ergies are incapable of supplying, and 
by converting elements of destruction 
into sources of progress, promotes his 
physical comfort, his intellectual culture, 
and his moral amelioration. Emancipa- 
tion upon the other hand in any form, 
gradual or immediate, would either de- 
stroy the race through a wasting pro- 
cess of poverty, vice, and crime, or sink 
it into an irrecoverable deep of savage 
degradation. What Homer has said may 
be true, that a free man loses half his 
value the day he becomes a slave; but 
it is quite as true, that the slave who is 
converted into a freeman, is more likely 
to lose the remaining half than to re- 
cover what is gone. There are no ra- 
tional grounds upon which we could an- 
ticipate for our slaves, an advancing civ- 
ilization if they were emancipated, or 
upon which we could expect them to 
preserve their contented temper, their 
material comfort, their industrious hab- 
its, and their general morality. The ne- 
gro has learned much in contact with 
the white man, but he is yet igno- 
rant of that great art which is the 
guardian of all acquisition, the art 
of self-government. The superiority of 
the white man in skill, energy, foresight, 
providence, aptitude for improvement, 
and control over the lower appetites and 
passions, would give him a decisive and 
fatal advantage in the pitiless competi- 
tion of life, The light which history 
sheds around this problem, is broad and 
unchanging. Wherever unequal races 
are brought together, unless reduced by 
despotism to an indiscriminate servitude, 
or mingled by a deteriorating and de- 
moralizing fusion, theinferior must choose 
between slavery and extinction. Upon 
these principles only can we explain the 
preservation of the Indian inhabitants 
of Spanish America, and the destruction 
of the aboriginal races which have cross- 
ed the path of English colonization. 
All the lower stages of - civilization 
are characterized by an improvidence of 
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the future and a predominance of the 
animal nature, which increase the force 
of temptatiun, and at the same time di- 
minish the power of resistance. Hence 
it is, that when an inferior race, anima- 
ted by the fpassions of the savage, but 
destitute of the restraining self-control 
which is developed by civilization, is 
brought in contact with a higher form of 
social existence, where the stimulants 
and facilities for sensual gratification are 
multiplied, and the consequences of ex- 
cess and improvidence are aggravated in 
fatality, it is mown down by a mortality 
more terrificthan the widest waste of war. 
Private charity and the influence of 
Christianity upon individuals may retard 
the operation of these causes, but destruc- 
tion is only a question of time. With- 
out a judicious husbandry of the surplus 
proceeds of labour in the day of pros- 
perity to meet the demands of age, sick- 
ness and casualty, poverty alone with 
the disease, suffering and crime that at- 
tend it, would wear out any labouring 
population. The remnant of the Indian 
tribes scattered along the lower banks of 
the St. Lawrence, present an impressive 
illustration of these simple political 
truths. They manifest, says Professor 
Bowen, sufficient industry when the re- 
ward of labour is immediate: but sur- 
rounded by an abundance of fertile and 
cleared land, where others would grow 
rich, they are rapidly perishing from im- 
providence alone. 

Even in England, in periods of man- 
ufacturing prosperity, when wages are 
high, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
reckons with as much confidence upon 
the expenditure by the operatives of 
their surplus profits, in spirits, tobacco, 
and other hurtful stimulants, as upon the 
proceeds of the income tax. And if the 
working class of England, instead of be- 
ing constantly recruited from a higher or- 
der of society, consisted of an inferior race, 
the annual losses from intemperance and 
improvidence would soon carry it off. As 
population becomes denser, our free blacks 
are destined to exemplify the same great 
law. In the free States, where an en- 
croaching tide of white emigration is driv- 
ing them from one field of industry afteran- 
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other, they already stand, as the statistics 
of population, disease and crime disclose, 
upon the narrowest isthmus which can 
divide life from death. When we re- 
member that the destructive agencies 
which would be let loose amongst our 
slaves, by emancipation, are as fatal to 
morals as to life, and that the natural in- 
equality between the races would be in- 
creased by a constant accession of num- 
bers to the white through emigration, it 
is notextravagant to assert that extermina- 
ting massacre would involve a swifter, 
but scarcely more certain or more cruel 
death. 

If emancipation took place in a tropi- 
cal region, where climate forbade the 
competition of white labour, and the exu- 
berance of nature supplied the meuns 
of life without the necessity of intelli- 
gent and systematic industry, there are 
other causes which would remove from 
the slave every safeguard of progress, 
and render his relapse into barbarism 
inevitable. Civilization depends upon 
activity, development, progress. It is 
measured by our wants and our work. 
Without indulging in any rash generali- 
zations, we may safely affirm, that where 
animal life can be sustained without la- 
bour, and an enervating climate invites 
to indolent repose, we cannot expect from 
that class of society upon whom in every 
country the cultivation of the soil de- 
pends, any industrious emulation. So 
powerful is the influence of these physi- 
cal causes over barbarous tribes, that 
under the torrid zone, as we are in- 
formed by Humboldt, where a beneficent 
hand has profusely scattered the seeds 
of abundance, indolent and improvident 
man experiences periodically a want of 
subsistence which is unfelt in the sterile 
regions of the North. As men increase 
in virtue and intelligence, they become 
more capable of resisting the operation of 
climate and other natural laws, but some 
form of slavery has been the only basis 
upon which civilization has yet rested in 
any tropical country. If it can be sus- 
tained upon any other, it must be by a 
race endowed with a larger fund of na- 
tive energy than the African, or quick- 
ened by the electric power of a higher 
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culture than he has ever possessed. His 
moral and physical conformation pre- 
dispose him to indolence. Calum non 
animum mutant, has been the law of his 
history. Under the Code Rural of Hayti, 
the harshest compulsion has been used to 
subdue the sloth of barbarism, and to 
compel the labour of the free black man, 
but in vain. In the British West In- 
dies, since emancipation, no expedients 
have proven effectual to conquer this re- 
pugnance to exertion. The English his- 
torian, Alison, who whatever may be his 
political sentiments, has no sympathies 
with slavery, in his last volume, thus de- 
scribes the result of the experiment. 
“But disastrous as the results of the 
change have been to British interests 
both at home and in the West Indies, 
they are as nothing to those which have 
ensued to the negroes themselves, both in 
their native seats and the Trans-Atlantic 
Colonies. The fatal gift of premature 
emancipation has proved as pernicious to 
a race as it always does to an individual: 
the boy of seventeen sent out into the 
world, has continued a boy, and does as 
other boys do. The diminution of the 
agricultural exported produce of the 
islands to less than a half, proves how 
much their industry has declined. The 
reduction of the consumption of their 
British produce and manufactures in a 
similar proportion, tells unequivocally 
how much their means of comfort and 
enjoyment have fallen off. Generally 
speaking, the incipient civilization of 
the negro has been arrested by his eman- 
cipation: with the cessation of forced 
labour, the habits which spring from 
and compensate it, have disappeared, and 
savage habits and pleasures have re- 
sumed their ascendency over the sable 
race, The attempts to instruct and civil- 
ize them have, for the most part, proved 
a failure; the dolce far niente equally 
dear to the unlettered savage as to the 
effeminate European, has resumed its 
sway; and the emancipated Africans dis- 
persed in the woods, or in cabins erected 
amidst the ruined plantations, are fast 
relapsing into the state in which their 
ancestors were when first torn from their 
native seats by the rapacity of a Chris- 
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tian avarice.” A melancholy confirma- 
tion of this statement is furnished by a 
fact which I have learned from a reliable 
private source, that the prevailing crimes 
of this population have changed from 
petty larceny to felonies of the highest 
grades. But if the black race could 
escape barbarism, or defy those destroy- 
ing elements of society, poverty and 
crime, there is a more comprehensive 
political induction which establishes the 
justice and expediency of its subjection 
to servitude. If in any community there 
is an inferior race which is condemned 
by permanent and irresistible causes to 
occupy the condition of a working class, 
not as independent proprietors of the 
soil they till, but as labourers for hire, 
then a system of personal slavery under 
which the welfare of the slave could be 
connected with the interest of the master, 
would be far preferable to the collective 
servitude of a degraded caste. This pro- 
position supposes the existence, not of 
an inferior class simply, but an inferior 
race—which, as such, is condemned by 
nature to wear the livery of servitude in 
some form—which can never be quick- 
ened or sustained by those animating 
prospects of wealth, dignity and power 
which, in a homogeneous community, 
pour a renovating stream of moral 
health through every vein and artery 
of social life—which must earn a scanty 
and precarious subsistence by a stern, un- 
intermitting and unequal struggle with 
selfish capital. Can any skepticism re- 
sist the conviction that, under such cir- 
cumstances, a social adjustment which 
would engage the selfish passions of the 
superior race to provide for the comfort 
of the inferior, must be an arrangement 
of mercy as well as of justice? Upon this 
question the experience of England is 
full of instruction. The abolition of 
slavery upon the continent of Europe 
gradually converted the original serfs 
into owners of the soil. In England, it 
terminated with personal manumission— 
leaving the villein to work as a labourer 
for wages, or to farm as a tenant upon 
lease. What has been the effect of this 
great social revolution? Ido not refer to 
that saturnalia of poverty, misery, va- 
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grancy, and crime which immediately 
followed the disruption of the old feudal 
bonds, and the adjustment of the new 
relations of lord and vassal, by the “ cold 
justice of the laws of political economy.” 
What is the present condition of the Eng- 
lish labourer? English writers, whose 
fidelity and accuracy are above suspicion, 
have almost exhausted the power of lan- 
guage in describing his abject wretched- 
ness and squalid misery. They have dis- 
tributed their population into the rich, 
the comfortable, the poor, and the perish- 
ing. That “bold peasantry, their coun- 
try’s pride,” has almost disappeared. 
Every improvement in an_ industrial 
process which diminishes the amount 
of human labour, brings with it» more 
or less of suffering to the English opera- 
tive. Every scarce harvest, every fluc- 
tuation in trade, every financial crisis 
exposes him to beggary or starvation. 
In the selfish competition between the 
capitalist and workman, says a distin- 
guished christian philanthropist, ‘“‘ the 
capitalist, whether farmer, merchant, or 
manufacturer, plays the game, wins all 
the high stakes, takes the lion’s share of 
the profits, and throws all the losses, 
involving pauperism and despair, upon 
the masses.” Nothing can be more 
hopeless than the condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer. All the life of Eng- 
land, says Bowen in his lectures on Politi- 
cal Economy, “is in her commercial] and 
manufacturing classes. Outside of the 
city walls, we are in the middle ages again. 
There are the nobles and the serfs, true 
castes, for nothing short of a miracle can 
elevate or depress one who is born a mem- 
ber of either.” Moral and intellectual 
culture cannot be connected with physi- 
cal destitution and suffering. We are not 
therefore surprised to learn, from a recent 
British Quarterly, that there is an over- 
whelming class of outcasts at the bottom 
of their society whom the present system 
of popular education does not reach, who 
are below the influence of religious ordi- 
nances, and scarcely operated upon by any 
wholesome restraint of public opinion. 
For the relief of this wretchedness an 
immense pauper system has grown up, 
as grinding in its exactions upon the rich, 
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as demoralizing in its bounties to the 
poor. But even this frightful evil ap- 
pears insignificant, in comparison with 
that embittered and widening feud be- 
tween the classes of society, which has 
filled the most sanguine friends of hu- 
man progress with the apprehension, that 
England’s greatest danger may spring 
from the despair of ber own children, the 
beggars who gaze in idleness and misery 
at her wealth, the savages who stand by 
the side of her civilization, and the 
heathen who have been nursed in the 
bosom of her Christianity. The intelli- 
gent philanthropists of England, place 
their whole hope of remedy in plans 
of colonization—plans for substituting 
céoperative associations for the system of 
hired service—plans for increasing the 
number of peasant proprietors, and thus 
placing labour on a more independent 
basis—for educating the working class, 
and for legislation which will facilitate the 
circulation of capital, and the more equal 
distribution of property. But if this evil 
working in the heart of the nation be 
incurable, if the helotism of the working 
classes should prove, as it has already 
been pronounced, irretrievable, I am far 
from advocating a reduction of the Eng- 
lish labourer to slavery. There is no 
radical distinction of race, between the 
labourer and the capitalist. The latter 
owes his superiority, not to nature, but 
to the vantage ground of opportunity. 
Nature has implanted a consciousness of 
equality, so deeply in the bosom of the 
labourer, that personal slavery would 
bring with it a sense of degradation he 
could never endure. Whatever the gene- 
ral destitution and sufferings of his class, 
an undying hope will ever whisper to 
the individual that a happy fortune 
may raise him to comfortable indepen- 
dence, or social consideration. The very 
thought, that from his loins may spring 
some stately figure to tread, with dignity 
the shining eminences of life, is able to 
alleviate many hours of despondency. 
But above all, an instinctive love of 
liberty, such as was felt by the Spartan 
when he compared it to the sun, the most 
brilliant, and at the same time, the most 
useful object in creation, cherished in the 
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Englishman by the traditions of centu- 
ries of struggle in its achievement and 
defence, cause him to echo the sentiment 
of his own poet, 


* Bondage is winter, darkness, death, des- 
pair, 

Freedom, the sun, the sea, the mountains 
and the air.” 


I fully subscribe to an opinion which 
has been expressed by an accomplished 
Southern writer, that an attempt to en- 
slave the English labourer would equal, 
though it could not exceed in folly, an 
attempt to liberate the American slave— 
either seriously attempted and with suffi- 
cient power to oppose the natural current 
of events would overwhelm the civiliza- 
tion of the continent in which it occurred 
in anarchy. But if the English labourer 
belonged to a different race from his em- 
ployer ; if they were separated by a moral 
and intellectual disparity such as divides 
the Southern slave from his master: if 
instead of the sentiments and traditions 
of liberty which would make bondage 
worse than death, he had the gentle, tract- 
able and submissive temper that adapt 
the African to servitude, who can doubt 
that a slavery which would insure com- 
fort and kindness, would improve his con- 
dition in all its aspects ? 

None of the circumstances which pre- 
vent the application of the general pro- 
position we have been discussing to the 
English labourer, extend to the American 
slave—none of the plans which have been 
suggested for the relief of the former 
would offer any hope of amelioration to 
the latter. Noman who knows anything 
of the negro character, can for a moment 
suppose that the land of the country, 
could be distributed between them as ten- 
ant proprietors. If it was given to them 
to day, their improvidence would make it 
the property of the white man to morrow, 
Indeed the fact to which Mr. Webster 
called attention, that the products of the 
slave-holding States are destined mainly, 
not for immediate consumption, but for 
purposes of manufacture and commercial 
exchange, exclude the possibility of an 
extended system of tenant proprietorship, 
and render cultivation and disposal by 
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capital upon a large scale indispensable. 
The black man if emancipated must work 
for hire. Would he be better able to hold 
his own against the capitalist than the 
English labourer? Would not the misery 
and degradation of the latter, but faintly 
foreshadow the doom of the emancipated 
slave? His days embittered and short- 
ened by privation ; cheered by no hope of 
a brighter future: the burthens of liber- 
ty without its privileges ; the degradation 
of bondage without its compensations ; 
“‘the nume of freedom graven on a heay- 
ier chain ;” his root in the grave, the lib- 
erated negro under the influence of moral 
causes as irresistible as the laws of grav- 
ity, would moulder earthward. What is 
there, may I not ask, in the misery and 
desolation of this collective servitude, to 
compensate for the sympathy, kindness, 
comfort, and protection which so generally 
solace the suffering, and sweeten the toil, 
and make tranquil the slumber, and con- 
tented the spirits of the slave, whose lot 
has been cast in the sheltering bosom of 
a Southern home? 

The approximation to equality in num- 
bers, which has been hastily supposed to 
render emancipation safer than in the 
West Indies, would give rise to our 
greatest danger. It will not be long be- 
fore the unmixed white population of the 
West Indies will be reduced, by the com- 
bined influences of emigration and amal- 
gamation, to a few factors in the sea 
ports. In the United States, not only 
would the exodus of either race, or their 
fusion, be impracticable, but the pride 
of civilization, which now stoops with 
alacrity to bind up the wounds of the 
slave, would spurn the aspiring contact 
of the freeman. The points of sympa- 
thy between master and slave may not 
be as numerous or powerful as we could 
desire, but between the white and the 
black man, in any society in which they 
are recognised as equals, and in which 
the latter are sufficiently numerous to 
create apprehension as to the conse- 
quences of distrust and aversion, a grow- 
ing ill-will would deepen into irrecon- 
cilable animosity. Look at the isolation 
in which, notwithstanding their insignifi- 
cance as a class, the free blacks of the 
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North now live. “The negro,” says De 
Tocqueville, “is free, but he can share 
neither the rights, nor the pleasures, 
nor the labour, nor the affections, 
nor the altar, nor the tomb of him 
whose equal he has been declared to 
be. He meets the white man upon fair 
terms, neither in life nor in death.” 
What could be expected from a down- 
trodden race, existing in masses large 
enough to be formidable, in whose bosoms 
the law itself nourished a sense of 
injustice by proclaiming an equality 
which Nature and society alike denied, 
with passions unrestrained by any stake 
in the public peace, or any bonds of at- 
tachment to the superior class, but that 
it should seek in some frenzy of despair, 
to shake off its doom of misery and deg- 
radation ? Would not the atrocities which 
have always distinguished a war of races, 
be perpetrated on a grander and more 
appalling scale than the world has ever 
yet witnessed? The recollections of 
hereditary feud alone have, in every age, 
so inflamed the angry passions of our 
nature as to lend a deeper gloom even to 
the horrors of war. When the poet de- 
scribes the master of the lyre, as seeking 
to rouse the martial ardour of the Grecian 
conqueror and his attendant nobles, he 
brings before them the ghosts of their 
Grecian ancestors that were left unburied 
on the plains of Troy, who tossing their 
lighted torches— 


“ Point to the Persian abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods.” 


But what would be the ferocity awakened 
in half-savage bosoms, when embittered 
memories of long-descended hate towards 
& superior race, exasperated by the mad- 
dening pangs of want, impelled them to 
seek retribution for centuries of imagi- 
nary wrong? Either that precious har- 
vest of civilization which has been slowly 
ripening under the toils of successive 
generations of our fathers, and the genial 
sunshine and refreshing showers of centu- 
ries of kindly Providence, would be 
gathered by the rude sons of spoil, or 
peace would return after a tragedy of 
crime and sorrow, with whose burthen of 
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woe the voice of history would be tremu- 
lous through long ages of after time. 
The whole reasoning of modern phi- 
lanthropy upon this subject has been 
vitiated, by its overlooking those funda- 
mental moral differences between the 
races, which constitute a far more im- 
portant element in the political arrange- 
ments of society, than relative intellec- 
tual power. It is immaterial how these 
differences have been created. Their ex- 
istence is certain; and if capable of re- 
moval at all, they are yet likely to en- 
dure for such an indefinite period, that 
in the consideration of any practical prou- 
blem, we must regard them as permanent. 
The collective superiority of a race can 
no more exempt it from the obligations 
of justice and mercy, than the personal 
superiority of an individual; but where 
unequal races are compelled to live to- 
gether, a sober and intelligent estimate 
of their several aptitudes and capacities 
must form the basis of their social and 
political organization. The intellectual 
weakness of the black man is not so 
characteristic, as the moral qualities which 
distinguish him from his white brother. 
The warmest friends of emancipation, 
amongst others the late Dr. Channing, 
have acknowledged that the civilization 
of the African, must present a different 
type from that of the Caucasian, and re- 
semble more the development of the 
East than the West. His nature is made 
up of the gentler elements. Docile, af- 
fectionate, light-hearted, facile to impres- 
sion, reverential, he is disposed to look 
without for strength and direction. In 
the courage that rises with danger, in the 
energy that would prove a consuming fire 
to its possessor, if it found no object upon 
which to spend its strength, in the proud 
aspiring temper which would render 
slavery intolerable, he is far inferior to 
other races. Hence, subordination is as 
congenial to his moral, as a warm latitude 
is to his physical nature. Freedom is not 
“chartered on his manly brow” as on 
that of the native Indian. Unkindness 
awakens resentment, but servitude alone 
carries no sense of degradation fatal to 
self respect. A civilization like our own 
could be developed only by a free people; 
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but under a system of slavery to a superior 
race, which was ameliorated by the 
charities of our religion, the Alrican is 
capable of making indefinite vrogress. 
He is not animated by that love oI liberty 
which Bacon quaintly compar d to a 
spark that ever flieth in the facs of him 
who seeketh to trample it un er foot. 
The masses of the old world, uscer vari- 
ous forms of slavery, have exlibited a 
standing discontent, and their struggles 
for freedom have been the flashes of a 
smothered but deeply hidden fire. The 
obedience of the African, unless dis- 
turbed by some impulse from without, 
and to which he yields only in a vague 
hope of obtaining respite from labour, is 
willing and cheerful. De Tocqueville, in 
his work on the French Revolution, points 
out a difference between nations, in what 
he calls the sublime taste for freedom— 
some seeking it fur its material blessings 
only, others for its intrinsic attractions ; 
and adds, “that he who seeks freedom 
for anything else than freedom’s self, is 
made to be a slave.” How fallacious 
must be any political induction which 
transfers to the African that love of 
personal liberty, which wells from the 
heart of our own race in a spring-tide of 
passionate devotion, the winters of despot- 
ism could never chill, The Providence 
which appointed the Anglo-Saxon to 
lead the van of human progress fitted 
him for his mission, by preconfiguring 
his soul to the influences of freedom. 
This sentiment is indestructible in his 
nature. It would survive the degrada- 
tion of any form or term of bondage, Like 
the sea shell, when torn from its home in 
the deep, his heart, through all the ages 
of slavery, would be vocal with the music 
of his native liberty. 

The strength of that security against 
oppression which the Southern slave de- 
rives from the selfishness of human na- 
ture, has never been sufficiently appre- 
ciated, for in truth, it has existed in con- 
nection with no other form of servitude. 
With exceptions too slight to deserve re- 
mark, in Greece and Rome, in the Brit- 
ish and Spanish colonies, it was cheaper 
to buy slaves than to raise them, to work 
them to death, than to provide for them 
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in life. Hencein Rome, the slaves of the 
public were better cared for than those 
of the individual. With us, the master 
has a large and immediate interest, not 
only in the life, but the health, comfort 
and improvement of his slave, for they 
all add to his value and efficiency as a 
labourer. Southern slavery must there- 
fore be tried upon its own merits, and not 
by data true or false, collected from other 
forms of servitude. Arithmetic, Gibbon 
once said, is the natural enemy of rheto- 
ric, and a single statement will suffice to 
discredit all the reasoning, and pour con- 
tempt upon all the declamation which has 
confounded our slavery with that of the 
British West Indies. From the most re- 
liable calculations that can be made, says 
Carey, in his Essay on the Slave Trade, 
it appears that fur every African import- 
ed into the United States, ten are now to 
be found, such has been the wonderful 
growth of population; for every three 
imported into the British West Indies, 
only one now exists, such has been its 
frightful decline. But however ample 
this protection may be to the slave from 
the oppression of strangers, his own pas- 
sions it is urged, will lead the master to 
spurn the restraints of interest. But 
what security against an abuse of power, 
has human wisdom ever devised which is 
likely to operate with such uniform and 
prevailing force? As Burke said of ano- 
ther social institution, “it makes our 
weakness subservient to our virtue, and 
grafts our benevolence, even upon our 
avarice.” All the evidence which is ac- 
cessible, the statistics of population, of 
consumption as shown both by im- 
ports, and the balance between production 
and exports, and the testimony of intel- 
ligent and candid travellers bear witness 
to its general efficiency. And it is to be 
remarked that whilst the slave partakes 
largely and immediately of his master’s 
prosperity ; the reverses which reduce 
the latter to beggary or starvation, pass 
almost harmless over his head. In other 
countries, the pressure of every public 
calamity falls upon the working classes : 
but with us the slave is placed in a great 
measure beyond their reach, by the cir- 
cumstance that his hire or ownership im- 
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port a condition of life in which the means 
of subsistence are enjoyed. From the 
demvralization of extreme want, so fatal 
to virtue as well as happiness in other 
lands, he is thus always saved. It was 
the benevolent wish of Henry the Fourth 
of France, that every peasant in his do- 
minions might have a fowl in his pot for 
Sunday. In every age the patriot has of- 
fered a similar prayer for the labouring 
poor of his country. But it is only in the 
Southern States of our confederacy, that 
the sun ever beheld a meal of wholesome 
and abundant food, the daily reward of 
the children of toil. 

The relation is so far from having any 
tendency to provoke those angry and re- 
sentful feelings which would excite the 
master to acts of cruelty, that its tendency 
is directly the reverse: 

It was truly said by Legaré, that par- 
cere subjectis, was not exclusively a Ro- 
man virtue: that it was a law of the 
heart, the usual attribute of undisputed 
power; and that there were few men who 
did not feel the force of that beautiful 
and touching appeal: “ Behold, behold, 
I am thy servant.” It was owing to this 
principle that when the dependence of 
the feudal vassal upon his lord was most 
complete, their mutual attachment, (as 
we are assured by Gilbert Stewart and 
other historians of this period,) was 
strongest, and as the feudal tenure decay- 
ed, and the law was interposed between 
them, the kindness upon one side and the 
affectior. and gratitude upon the otber dis- 
appeared. It is not simply the conscious- 
ness of strength which tends to disarm 
resentment in the bosom of the master. It 
is the long and intimate association, con- 
nected with the feelings of interest awa- 
kened in all but the hardest hearts by 
the cares and responsibilities of guardi- 
anship which make the slave an object of 
friendly regard, and bring him within 
that circle of kindly sympathies which 
cluster around the domestic hearth. It 
is a form of that generous feeling which 
bound the Highland chieftain to his 
clan, and which, with greater or less 
force, depending upon the virtue of the 
age, attaches to every relation of patri- 
archal authority. According to Dr. Ar- 
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nold, (in his tract on the Social condition 
of the Operative Classes,) the old system 
of English slavery was far kinder than 
that now existing in England of hired 
service. The affection between the mas- 
ter and the villain is shown by the fact 
that villainage “‘ wore out” by volunta- 
ry manumission—a circumstance which 
never would have happened had the rela- 
tion been one simply of profit and loss. 
Shakspeare in his character of old Adam, 
in “ As You Like It,” has adverted to the 
more genial and kindly elements which 
distinguished this legal service from that 
for wages. Orlando, in replying to the 
pressing entreaty of the old servant 
to go with him, and “ do the service of a 
younger man in all his business and ne- 
cessities,”’ says— 


“Oh good old man, how well in thee ap- 
pears 

The constant service of the antique world, 

When service sweat for duty—not for 
meed.” 


The mutual good will of distinct classes 
has, in all ages, been dependent upon a 
well defined subordination. This opin- 
ion is confirmed by the testimony of one 
of the most eloquent writers of New Eng- 
land, in reference to the workings of its 
social system as they fell under his perso- 
nal observation. I appeal, says Dana in 
his Essay on Law as suited to Man, “to 
those who remember the state of our do- 
mestic relations, when the old Scriptural 
terms of master and servant were in 
use. I do not fear contradiction when I 
say there was more of mutual good will 
then than now; more of trust on the 
one side and fidelity on the other; more 
of protection and kind care, and more of 
gratitude and affectionate respect in re- 
turn ; and because each understood well 
his place, actually more of a certain free- 
dom, tempered by gentleness and by de- 
ference. From the very fact that the dis- 
tinction of classes was more marked, the 
bond between the individuals constitu- 
ting these two, was closer. As a general 
truth, I verily believe that, with the ex- 
ception of near-blood relationships, and 
here and there peculiar friendships, the 
attachment of master and servant was 
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closer and more enduring than that of 
almost any other connection in life. The 
young of this day, under a change of for- 
tune, will hardly live to see the eye of 
an old, faithful servant fill at their fall; 
nor will the old domestic be longer 
housed and warmed by the fireside of 
his master’s child, or be followed by him 
to the grave. The blessed sun of those 
good old days has gone down, it may 
be for ever, and it is very cold.” It is 
through the operation of these kindly 
sentiments, which it awakens on both 
sides, that African slavery reconciles the 
antagonism of classes that has elsewhere 
reduced the highest statesmanship to the 
verge of despair, and becomes the great 
Peace-maker of our society, converting 
inequalities, which are sources of danger 
and discord in other lands, into pledges 
of reciprocal service, and bonds of mu- 
tual and intimate friendship. 

But a vigilant and restraining public 
opinion surrounds our slaves with a cu- 
mulative security. The master is no char- 
tered libertine. Custom, the greatest of 
law-givers, places visible metes and bounds 
upon his authority which few are so har- 
dy as to transcend. Native humanity 
and Christian principle inscribe their lim- 
itations upon the living tables of his heart. 
A public sentiment, growing in itsstrength 
and increasing in its exactions, covers the 
slave with a protecting shield, far less 
easily or frequently broken through, than 
those feeble barriers of law which in our 
Free States, are interposed between the 
degraded and outcast black man, and his 
white brother. Written laws never to be 
received as accurate exponents of the 
rights and privileges of a people, are 
most fallacious when appealed to as a 
standard, by which to determine the char- 
acter of a system of slavery; for the wi- 
sest and most humane must acknowledge 
that the introduction of law may so dis- 
turb the harmony and good will of any 
domestic relation, as to breed more mis- 
chief than it can possibly cure, It is not 
simply in reference to the food, clothing, 
work, holydays, punishments of slaves, 
that public sentiment exercises its super- 
vision and restraint. It looks to the 


whole range of their happiness and im- 
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provement, It is operating with great 
force in inducing masters to provide more 
extended facilities for their religious in- 
struction. It has toa large extent termi- 
nated that disruption of family ties, which 
has always constituted the most serious 
obstacle to the improvement of the slave, 
and the severest hardship of his lot. A 
Scotch weaver, William Thompson, who 
travelled through our Southern States in 
1843, on foot, sustaining himself by man- 
ual labour, and mixing constantly with 
our slave population, states in a book 
which he published on his return home, 
that the separation of families did not 
take place here to such an extent as 
amongst the labouring poor of Scotland. 
We know that the evil has been dimin- 
ishing with every succeeding day, and I 
trust that public sentiment will not leave 
this most beneficent work half done. The 
sanctity and integrity of the family union 
is the germ of all civilization. There is 


nothing in slavery to make its violation 
inevitable. It may require some time and 
sacrifice to accommodate the habits of so- 
ciety to the universal prevalence of a 


permanent tenure in these relations, But 
through the agency of public sentiment 
alone, acting upon buyer and seller, and 
operating where necessary through com- 
binations of benevolent neighbours, the 
mischief in its entire dimensions lies 
within the grasp of remedy. 

Slavery is charged with fixing a point 
in the scale of civilization, beyond which 
it does not permit the labourer to rise. 
God, it is argued, has conferred the capa- 
city and imposed the duty of improve- 
ment, but man forever denies the oppor- 
tunity. I admit that the refining, eleva- 
ting, and liberalizing influences of know- 
ledge can not be imparted to the slave, in 
an equal degree with his master. But 
this arises from the fact that he is a la- 
bourer, not that he isa slave. It proceeds 
from a combination of circumstances 
which human laws could not alter, and 
which render daily toil the unavoidable 
portion of the black man. Civilization is 
a complex result, demanding a multitude 
of special offices and functions, for whose 
performance men are fitted, and even 
reconciled by gradations in intelligence 
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and culture. However exalting or enno- 
bling might be the knowledge of Newton 
or Herschell, God in his Providence has 
denied to the larger part of the human 
family, the opportunity of obtaining it. 
The apparent hardship of this arrange- 
ment disappears when we reflect that this 
life is only a school of discipline and pro- 
bation for another, and that a variety of 
condition involving distinct spheres of 
duty, may be the wisest and most merci- 
ful provision for each. Every age rises 
to a higher level of general intelligence, 
but the mass of men must be satisfied 
with that prime wisdom, “ to know that 
before us lies in daily life.” Whilst I 
doubt not that, 


* Through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs, : 

And the thoughts of men are widened with 
the circuit of the suns,” 


yet so long as the Divine ordinance, the 
poor ye have always with you, remains 
unrepealed—an ordinance without which 
the fruits of industry would be consumed, 
and its accumulations cease, the classes 
of society must be divided by a broad 
line of disparity in intellectual culture. 
Emancipation would not relieve the slave 
from the necessities of daily labour, or 
furnish the leisure for extended mental 
cultivation. There might be individual 
exceptions ; but all legislation must take 
ite rule from the general course of human 
nature, not its accidental departures and 
variations. It is emancipation and not 
servitude, which would forever darken 
and extinguish those prospects of amelio- 
ration that now lie imaged in the bright 
perspective of Christian hope. The slave 
will partake more and more of the life- 
giving civilization of the master. As it 
is, his intimate relations with the supe- 
rior race, and the unsystematic instruc- 
tion he receives in the family, have placed 
him in point of general intelligence above 
a large portion of the white labourers of 
Europe. Itappears from the most recent 
statistics, that one half the adult popula- 
tion of England and Wales are unable to 
write their names. It was of English 
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Jabourers, not American slaves, that Gray 
wrote those touching lines— 


“But knowledge to their eyes her ample 
page, 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er un- 
roll ; 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul.” 


But it is supposed that our slaves can 
never be instructed without danger to 
the public safety, as knowledge, like the 
admission of light into a subterranean 
mine, might lead to an explosion. There 
may be circumstances in which the su- 
preme law of self-preservation will com- 
mand us to withhold from the slave the 
degree of information, we would gladly 
impart. But it is never to be forgotten, 
that this stern and inexorable necessity 
will not be created by the system itself. 
The sin, and the responsibility of its exis- 
tence will lie at the door of the misjudg- 
ing philanthropy which has rashly and ig- 
norantly interposed to adjust relations on 
whose balance hang great issues of liber- 
ty and civilization. If the views which 
have been presented are true, the more 
his reason was instructed, the clearer 
would be the slave’s perception of the 
general equity of the arrangement which 
fixed his lot. But if knowledge is to in- 
troduce him to a literature which will 
confuse his understanding by its sophis- 
try, whilst it inflames his passions by its 
appeals, which will exaggerate his rights 
and magnify his wrongs, then mercy to 
the slave, as well as justice to society re- 
quire us to protect him from the folly and 
crime into which he might be hurried by 
the madness of moral intoxication. We 
‘will not throw open our gates, that the 
enemies of peace may sow the dragon’s 
teeth of discord, and leave us to reap a 
harvest of confusion and rebellion—but 
when they come to plant love amongst us, 
te teach apostolic precepts, as elementary 
morality, and to hold up the standard of 
Holy Scripture as the rule of conduct, 
and proof of law, we will give them hos- 
pitable welcome. 

If Ihave at all comprehended the ele- 
ments which should enter into the deter- 
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mination of this momentous problem of ; 


social welfare and public authority, the 
existence of African Slavery amongst us, 
furnishes no just occasion for self-re- 
proach ; much less for the presumptuous 
rebuke of our fellow man. As individu- 
als, we have cause to humble ourselves 
before God, for the imperfect discharge 
of our duties in this, and in every other 
relation of life: but for its justice and 
morality as an element of our social pol- 
ity, we may confidently appeal to those 
future ages, which, when the bedimming 
mists of passion and prejudice have van- 
ished, will examine it in the pure light of 
truth, and pronounce the final sentence 
of impartial History. Beyond our own 
borders, there has been no sober and in- 
telligent estimate of its distinctive fea- 
tures; no just apprehension of the na- 
ture, extent and permanence of the dis- 
parities between the races, or of the fatal 
consequences to the slave, of a freedom 
which would expose him to the uncheck- 
ed selfishness of a superior civilization ; 
no conception approaching to the reality 
of the power which has been exerted by 
a public sentiment, springing from Chris- 
tian principle, and sustained by the uni- 
versal instincts of self-interest, in tem- 
pering the severity of its restraints, and 
impressing upon it the mild character of 
a patriarchal relation ; no rational antici- 
pation of the improvement of which the 
negro would be capable under our form of 
servitude, if those who now nurse the wild 
and mischievous dream of peaceful eman 

cipation, should lend all their energies to 
the maintenance of the only social system 
under which his progressive amelioration 
appears possible. African slavery is no 
relic of barbarism to which we cling from 
the ascendency of semi-civilized tastes, 
habits, and principles ; but an adjustment 
of the social and political relations of the 
races, consistent with the purest justice, 
commended by the highest expediency, 
and sanctioned by a comprehensive and 
enlightened humanity. It has no doubt 
been sometimes abused by the base and 
wicked passions of our fallen nature to 
purposes of cruelty and wrong; but where 
is the school of civilization from which 
the stern and wholesome discipline of suf- 
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fering has been banished? or the human 
landscape not saddened by a dark-flowing 
stream of sorrow? Its history when fair- 
ly written, will be its ample vindication. 
It has weaned a race of savages from su- 
perstition and idolatry, imparted to them 
a general knowledge of the precepts of 
the true religion, implanted in their bo- 
soms sentiments of humanity and princi- 
ples of virtue, developed a taste for the 
arts and enjoyments of civilized life, 
given an unknown dignity and elevation 
to their type of physical, moral and intel- 
lectual man, and for the two centuries 
during which this humanizing process has 
taken place, made for their subsistence 
and comfort, a more bountiful provision, 
than was ever before enjoyed in any age 
or country of the world by a labouring 
class. If tried by the test which we ap- 
ply to other institutions, the whole sum 
of its results, there is no agency of civi- 
lization which has accomplished so much 
in the same time, for the happiness and 
advancement of our race. 

I am fully persuaded, Mr. President, 
that the preservation of our peace and 


union, our property and liberty depend 
upon the triumph of these opinions over 
the delusion and ignorance which have 
obscured and perplexed the public judg- 
ment upon this question of slavery. I 
believe that they indicate the only tena- 
ble line of argument along which we can 


defend our rights or character. So long 
as men regard all forms of slavery as sin- 
ful, they will be conducted to the conclu- 
sion that any aid or comfort to them, is 
likewise sinful, by a logical necessity, 
which their passions or interests can only 
resist for a time. The conviction that 
justice is the highest expediency for the 
statesman, the first duty of the Christian, 
and should be the supreme law of the 
State, will sooner or later establish its 
supremacy over all combinations of par- 
ties and interests. So longas our fellow- 
citizens of the North look upon this rela- 
tion as barbarous and corrupting, they 
must and ought to desire and seek its ex- 
tinction, as a great vice and crime. Eve- 
ry year will deepen their sympathy with 
the slave, suffering under unjust bonds, 
and inflame their resentful indignation 
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towards the master who holds his odious 
property with unrelaxing grasp. Mutual 
self-respect is the only term of association 
upon which either individuals or societies 
can or ought to live together. How 
long could our Union endure, if it was to 
be preserved by submission to a fixed pol- 
icy of injustice, and acquiescence under 
an accumulating burthen of reproach? 
We are willing to give much for Union. 
We will give territory for it; the broad 
acres we have already surrendered would 
make an empire. We will give blood for 
it; we have shed it freely upon every 
field of our country’s danger and renown. 
We will give love for it; the confiding, 
the forgiving, the overflowing love of 
brothers and freemen. But much as we 
value it, we will not purchase it at the 
price of liberty or character. A union 
of suspicion, aversion, injustice, in which 
we would be banned not blessed, outlaw- 
ed not protected, whether by faction un- 
der the forms of law or revolution over 
them I care not, has no charms for me, 
The Union I love, is that which our fa- 
thers formed; a Union which, when it 
took its place upon the majestic theatre 
of history, consecrated by the benedic- 
tions of patriots and freemen, and covered 
all over with images of fame, was a fel- 
lowship of equal and fraternal States; a 
Union which was established not only as 
a bond of strength, but as a pledge of 
justice and a sacrament of affection ; a 
Union which was intended like the arch 
of the heavens to embrace within the 
span of its beneficent influence all inter- 
ests and sections and to rest oppressively 
or unequally upon none; a Union in 
which the North and the South —“‘like 
the double celled heart, at every full 
stroke,” beat the pulses of a common 
liberty and a common glory. Mr. Madi- 
son has recorded a beautiful incident, 
which occurring as the members of the 
Federal Convention, were attaching their 
signatures to the Constitution, forms a 
fitting and significant close to its proceed- 
ings. Dr. Franklin pointing to the paint- 
ing of a sun which hung behind the 
speaker’s chair, and adverting to a diffi- 
culty which is said to exist in discrimi- 
nating between the picture of a rising 
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and a setting sun, remarked that during 
the progress of their deliberations, he had 
often looked at this painting and been 
doubtful as to its character, but that he 
now saw clearly it was a rising sun. 
When the fancy of Franklin gave to the 
painting its auroral hues, she had dipped 
her pencil in his heart. Let but a heal- 
ing conviction of the true character of 
our system of slavery enter into the pub- 
lic sentiment of the North; let it under- 
stand that the South is seeking to dis- 
charge, not simply the obligations of jus- 
tice, but the larger debt of Christian hu- 
manity towards this degraded race ; and 
that if it has not accomplished more, it 
is because its people like the workmen 
upon Solomon’s temple, have been com- 
pelled to labour on their social fabric with 
the trowel in one hand, and the sword in 
the other: and the old feelings of mutual 
regard would soon follow a mutual respect 
resting upon immovable foundations; the 
animosities and dissensions of the Past 
would be buried in the duties of the Pre- 
sent and the Hopes of the Future; the mem- 
ories of our great heroic age would breathe 
over us asecond spring of patriotism: the 
comprehensive American sentiment which 
framed this league of love would revive 
in all its quickening power, in the bosoms 
of our people, spreading undivided over 
every portion of our territory, and opera- 
ting unspent through all generations of 
our history ; the Union would be so clasp- 
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ed in the North, and in the South, to our 
heart of hearts, that death itself could 
not tear loose the clinging tendrils of de- 
votion; and that emblematic painting in 
which our fathers, with “no form nor 
feeling in their souls, unborrowed from 
their country,” greeted with patriot 
prayer and hope, the rising beams of 
morning, would never by any line of les- 
sening light, betoken to the eyes of their 
children a parting radiance. 

I have an abiding faith in Time, Truth 
and Providence. Let but the educated 
mind of our society be fully awakened 
to the magnitude of its responsibilities, 
and thoroughly instructed in the duties 
of its mission: let it meet the falsifica- 
tions of history, and perversions of phi- 
losophy, and corruptions of religion, in 
the varied forms of wise and temperate 
discussion ; let it catch the spirit of Mil- 
ton, when he was content to lose his sight 
in writing for the defence of the liberties 
of England, and inspired by yet deeper 
enthusiasm in a cause upon which may 
depend the liberties and civilization of 
the whole earth, now in common peril 
from a universal licentiousness of opin- 
ion, unseal all its fountains of wit, elo- 
quence and logic; and there would soon 
set out from our Southern coast, a great 
moral Gulf Stream, able to penetrate and 
warm all currents of opposing thought— 
although they come in the strength and 
volume of ocean tides. 


Note.—This Address at the time of its delivery had not been entirely committed to 
writing. The author has sometimes found it impossible to recall the exact language 
which was then employed. He has, also, after conference with some members of the 
Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society, added an occasional statemer.t 


and illustration, which the limits of the oral discourse obliged him to omit. 
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THE LETTERS OF MOZIS ADDUMS TO BILLY IVVINS. 


EIGHTH LETTER. 


Poor Mozis! No munny, Cumpleat Failure of his Skeam. An ixploshun. Beds de 


seans. Row at Mozis’ wedding. 


Dear Bitty: 

Billy, why in the wirl diden you cend 
that ar munny on suner? You mighter 
saived me a monsus site of trubbil. I 
tell you I’ve bin throo the wrubbus 
sence I Jast writ, and has sean a wirl uv 
oneezyness uv mine, and bin nighly ded 
boddy and sole. 

I watid and watid to heer frum you. 
I kep axin the post-master about yo let- 
ter tel he got rite mad with me, and ef 
he hadenter lived in sech a big, nise rock 
hous, and bin pertecktid behine a tre- 
mendus winder with only heer and thar 
a hoal in it,—ef it hadenter bin fer this, 
I and he woulder got inter a fite sertin, 
becos I ware madder longer him than he 
ware mad longer me. But nar letter 
nuvver cum, and I kep on gittin mo mis- 
erbler and mo miserbler evvry day, tel I 
thought I’d giv the gose rite strait up 
then and thar, and nuvver sea you all 
and ole Ferginny agin fum tiem tel etur- 
nitty.| Winter had dun goned, but 
spring, whitch putt foth her leaves uv 
grean and her grass uv grean and her 
small berds whitch sings in the topps uv 
the treaz,—Spring fetched no cumfut to 
po Mozis, owin, [ jedgd, mainly to the 
fact uv the want uv munny, a chainge uv 
arr, and turnup sallet which hass a fine 
efec on my livvur. In deede, the joyus- 
nest uv Nacher seamed fer to mawk my 
stait uv fealins, and the singin uv the 
birds and the laffin uv the gearls at the 
Mintzpi Hous, whitch thay wuz boun to 
keap up with the ceezin, havin uv thar 
neks and armes barer than uvver—theas 
heer, apeard speshully to wet my sperrits 
that bad that no licker nor whisky nor 
nuthin dun um enny good. 

Then agin, Tormentt lookt like it had 
popt apun the acussid sitty. Knew- 
merus Kongismens and ofisers uv the 
Army and uthers had had fites and kep 
on havin mo uv um, and leckshun tiems 
a@cummin on in the sitty sturd up the 
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biel uv the rowdis tel ainchsreckshun uv 
niggers ware but a privit wrastil cum- 
pard to um. Evvry nite, evvry singal 
nite and in the day two, rite on the main- 
ist street, sumboddy ware kild, shot, 
stobd, knockt in the hed, and sumtimes 
haf a duzzen at a tiem wuz slayd in cole 
blud. 

Oans tole me is menny is 2 hundud 
wuz throte-cut in 1 day, but this were a 
speshees uv igzadjurashun whitch subb- 
surves no good puppus ixcep to fritin a 
man and gits tisum arter a tiem. He 
sed he carrid 8 revolters an 2 booy nives 
on his pussun whenuvver he went out in 
the streat, and edvised me to doo the 
saim, but I diden hav nuthin to buy no 
weepuns with, whitch tellin him, he gose 
and bize me a bigg gunn loodened with 
gravvil and tacks, but I got erestid the 
ferst day I shoaldud itt, and he had to 
gitt me outn the hands of the Jestis uv 
the Pees agin, arfter whitch he got me 
a hoss pistul, whitch he maid me carry 
it doun my back in tween my shoalder 
blaids to keep from bein ubservd, tharby 
givin me uv a heap uv inkunveenyunts, 
owin to the thing droppin konstuntly 
doun intoo my britches twel I had to tie 
the butt eend uv it with a twien string, 
which I hilt in my han all the tiem, and 
then I felt free to fase a frounin wirl uv 
all the Plugg Uglis in kreashin. 


Thar wuz 1 amewsment that it mite uv 
hav cunsold me, but fer 1 thing. The 
Captul yard and. the Pressydint’s yard 
bein all grean and tho wether bein plez- 
zint uv a evenin, a bigg ban uv mewzis- 
shiners, drest in red cotes like the Brit- 
tish, whitch it ar calld the Mreen Ban, 
yust to cum wunst or twist a weak and 
pla to hunduds and thousuns uv peepil 
that flockt to heer um, awl the bewty and 
the shiverulry uv the sitty bein thar, 
prantzin and pradin and shoin off thar 
fine clothes, and little gals in short frocks 
and hoops runnin up and doun, up and 
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doun, lively as crickits, and evvry thing 
gay is it posbly cood be. But I diden 
injoy it nun. Mayan warnt thar, and 
then agin I ware thinkin uv my skeem, 
hoam, dets, and a heap uv trubbilsum 
things. 

One eavnin when the Ban ware playin 
at the Pressydint’s grounds, I lookt over 
the wall and thar, on a littil hill, set a 
passel uv Injuns, squottid doun on sum 
rock, smoakin thar pipes, watchin the 
fashenubbil croud, and thinkin uv thar 
oan’ thots. It ware a moanful site to 
sea, Billy—when a feller wremembud 
that wunst apun a tiem all the grate sit- 
ty uv Washintun yewst to blong to them 
Injans’ 4-farthers, and now nar one uv 
um oand anuf lan thar to digg um a 
graive. Me and them apeard to be like 
wun anuther fer retchidness. They had 
loss thar pozesshuns and I had dun loss 
my hoaps. They wuz fer, fer away fum 
hoam, and so wuz I. They had no frens, 
and I had no munny, and I ware goin to 
say frens nuther, but I wont say that. 
And thar the bewtyfall musick playd an 
the pritty ladis and the hansum gentil- 
men and the happy childun walkt to the 
soun uv it, and thar wuz me and them 
po Injuns lookin moanfally on, hevvy- 
hartid anuf, Billy, and two hevvy—feelin 
we had no rite to be whar soe mutch in- 
joymint ware goin on and nuthin, nuthin 
to look forward to. I cood a eryd think- 
in about it, and went away sorrerfull— 
both fer myself and them po Injuns. 

But whut wust a flicktid me and jobbd 
me doun intoo the verry gulp uv disparr, 
wer not so mutch the want uv munny an 
bein away from hoam and all that, but 
this, Billy. Wun day, that ar ball-heded 
ole gentilmin whitch I tole yew ware the 
bo uv Mis Saludy Trungil, and whitch 
he wars them gole specks I menshind,— 


wun day, he cum to me, and havin heerd, ° 


I nuvver cood tell how, about my skeam, 
entud into konvussashin with me about 
it. After a good eel uv persuashin I 
jes canninly tole him all the hole bizniss 
frum beginnin to een, and eaven took 
and showd him the thing itself. He 
keerfully lookt at it, and sed it showd 
& oncommun amount uv tallent indead, 
but then he shuk his ball-hed, and 
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makin me go to his apartmint, whar 
he had a reeul liberry uv books a lay- 
in on the flo, and, takin out wun uv 
the largist volyums, red me the histry uv 
the subjick, whitch it apears, so fur frum 
bein aridganul with me, hav ockyupide 
the mines uv men frum the tiem uv Tu- 
ber Kane to the pressint day. Then he 
ixplained and pruved to me how, in the 
verry nacher uv things, the skeam ware 
impossabul and nuvver nuvver cood be 
dun by noboddy on top of the erth, I 
diden keer how smart and edjyukatid 
they wuz. Ile sholy ar a kine and sents- 
abul ole gentilmin, and sich I tole him, 
tho’ my hart ware fitt to brake at the 
verry momint. He sed that thousuns 
uv peepil had cum to Washintun on the 
saim bizniss pecisely, and he had sean 
wun uv um, a misubul blind man frum 
Kaintucky, the day befo. He istablisht 
to my inti satisfackshun that the mo a 
man thinks uv this heer kind uv a skeam 
the wuss it ar fer him, and ef he keaps 
on he ar certin to go distracktid. 

I hilt out is long is I cood, but finely 
I was bleest to cave in. So, Billy all my 
vizyuns uv welth and happaniss wuz tee- 
totuly smasht feruvver and feruvver mo. 
I had nuthiu to doo but go back hoam 
and skratch the saim po man’s back 
whar I had alwais skratched. Thar wuz 
no help fer it, nun, not the leetlist teen- 
chy bit uv a shadder uv it. It warea 
mortil blow. It hert me mo then the 
tiem you all cut doun the sickamo whar 
I was up tryin to git a kewn outen his 
holler, and ef I had’nt bin flung in the 
lap uv the tree when it falled, I’d a bin 
killd beyond redempshun. You recko- 
lect I ware ded any way fer haf a day. 

All ware certny over now. Mozis, po 
creetur, had cum to Washintun, maid a 
fool uv himself, spent all his munny and 
mo besides, coodin git away, and the 
hole erth wuz blac befo him is the back 
uvachimbly. It ware a tiem what tride 
men’s soles. It wuz dubbil and twistid 
mizry and wo. I hoap and pray you'll 
nuvver git in no sitch trubbil, ner enny 
boddy elts, ixcept it wuz the meanist 
man that uvver lived. 

Havin giv up all idee uv my skeam, 
hatin uy it in fac, I tue the thing outen 
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my trunc and flinged it outen the winder, 
but Noahrer, is I arfterwoods foun, geth- 
erd it up and saivd it fer hirself. But 
what she wantid with it I dunno. She 
did her verry bess to keap my sperrits 
up, but I ware in the lo grouns uv sorrer 
and coodint git outen um all I and she 
cood doo. Butt I shill alwais love her 
fer it. Wimmin, Billy, is the All-heelin 
Intmint uv the wirl; ef it twarnt fer 
them we men fokes wood all hav long 
sence departid this life with ring-wur- 
rum uv the sole, and gone to the land uv 
shaddus scabby all over our harts, with 
the 7 ear eetch broke out so bad that no 
amount uv brimstone doun belo cood 
uvver cure us, 

Driv to desprashun by cummin out at 
the little eend uv the hon with my skeam, 
I maid the most ankshus inkwiris arfter 
munny, tryin fer to borry sum uv it. 
Then, fer the ferst tiem, I cum to a 
nollidge uv the fac that the hole toun uv 
Washintun are broke all to peecis, sold 
in a deed uv truss, bankrup intily. Oans 
sed he diden hav no munny, sed Melloo 
diden hay nun, Argruff ware goned 
away, sed noboddy diden have nun, ix- 
cep it twuz sum men whar makes a livin 
by lendin uv it at 20 pur sent a month. 
Its the plain truth, Billy, that thar’s 
men in Washintun which spends thar 
lives in ruinin the po clucks, lendin 
um munny at enawmus intruss, manid- 
jin so that they keep konstunt payin and 
nuyver do pay out, bullyin uv um too 
in the most shameful manner. I tell you, 
ef the haf I heers is the trooth, thees 
hear men is devvels incarnitt, and one 
uv um in ptickler is sitch a cole-blud- 
did, remawsless, diabollikle, infunnil, 
konfoundid ole yillin uv a feen that it 
wood giv me unaloid plezure to menshin 
his naim and ixpooze him to the papers 
and to the skorn and indignashun uv 
mankine. It orter be dun, and sumbod- 
dy will do it sum uy these dais, and then 
I doo hoap and pray that the peepil will 
jis taik him and all that’s like him and 
bern um to ashes in the publick squarr. 
It twoodin be no mo then what they de- 
surves, and it wood be a treetin uv um 
‘a heap kinder than thay has treetid the 
po clucks fer yeers and yeers. 
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That this sort uv a thing shood be 
countnuntst in a Cristshun land ar sum- 
thin I kinnot acount fer. The fac that 
hunduds and hunduds uy abil boddid 
yung men (sum uv um is old and week 
tho,) shood let this thing run on without 
makin enny atemp to put a stop to it, shud 
let a fiew rich ole devvels to rule um 
with a wrod uv iun—this fac shose the 
abjec sperrit, and chickin-hartid sort uv 
men whar lives in toun. Stay at hoam 
Billy, whar you kin be free and frade uv 
nuthin that draws the breth uv life. 

But what wuz cuyus and onakount- 
ibul to me, ware the suckumunts folrin 
—that the verry thing whitch desturbd 
my mine and which it made me so eegur 
to borry munny, were the verry thing 
that nuvver happind to me. I ode fer 
bode and fer wroom wrent and washin 
and uther things to vayus and sundre 
peepill, I ode um, and, coz yew diden sen 
the munny, kep on a owin um mo and 
mo, and nar one uy um dund me. Day 
arfter day, I kep on ixpectin uv um to 
doo it. Thinx I to day I’ll ketch it ser- 
tin, and whut two say I dunno. But 
they diden do it—they nuvver did dun me 
wunst. Warnt this straindge? It skeerd 
me; I diden knew what to maik uv it. 
Tellin Oans about it, it alomd him two. 
He wremarkd, he sais the like uv it nuv- 
ver had happind in Washintun fum the 
foundashin uv the sitty. Melloo sed 
sumthin ware wrottin in Dennmok, ser- 
tin. But nun uv us kood akount fer it, 
and yo letter not a cummin, me and the 
postmoster kep on a quarlin thro the 
whole in his winder, (I had a gud mine 
to job a stick in his drottid eye fer him,) 
So I jis went long, leevin things to Prov- 
vydents pritty mutch. 

Endurin uv thees miserbul dais, I 
walkt and walkt and walkt, awl the tiem, 
to cam my mine ef posbil and git shed 
uy the site uv so menny peepil whitch 
the site uv um maid me mad is fier. In 
fac evvry thing frettid. and destrest me. 
I diden have no pease day nor nite, no- 
whar, nor with ennyboddy, unlest it 
wuz Noahrer, whitch I liked her better 
and more betterer evvry day. I walkt 
doun to a plase they calls the Knavy 
Yawd, and sean the kannuns and the 
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kannun bawls by the milyuns, and the 
ships and things, but it dun me no good. 
I sean um makin uv brass nails thar fas- 
ter then you kin shell pees, but it jis 
frettid me. I went to a plais naimd 
Jawdge toun, a damdabul horrid plais as 
uvver wuz bilt upun top the groun, quiut 
is the graive and derty is a hogg penn, 
and bein thar maid me feel like I had 
the pawlzy. I wundud how humins cood 
live thar. I went to sevril berryin grouns, 
but the toomstoans urritatid me. 

When uvver I walkt about I carrid my 
hoss pistul doun my bac, reddy and wil- 
lin to incownter the Devvil, and all his 
gang uv rowdis whitch they ar cawld 
Ramms, ef nesseserry, becoz I felt like 
fitein all the tiem and evvry boddy. But 
no boddy didden pester me nun ixcep it 
twuz beggers, whitch jest is sune is I 
had dun spent every singul solliterry 
sent I had in kreashun, begun to cum 
rite arfter me, consoun thar dirty soles! 
I giv um a pees uv my mine pritty plane- 
ly, but they diden seam to hav no mun- 
ny, but kontinyud arfter me evvry day 
uv the wirl (Mis Saludy sais Oans and 
Melloo imploid um to doo it, but taint 
so,) makin uv me so fuyus twuz mutch 
is I eud doo to keap frum blowin thar 
miserubbul ole branes outen thar good 
fer nuthin ole heds uv um, plaig taik 
um! ding um! 

My favrit wawk, tho, ware doun to the 
rivvur at the warf whar the steem botes 
cum that cum frum ole Ferjinny, I ust 
to go thar and set and think how happy 
the day wood be when I cum to go hoam 
agin, and thar I’d immadjin myself goin 
back so eesy, ferst on the Orindge rode 
to Ritchmun, then the Damdvile, then 
the Sowthside to Fomvil, and frum thar 
to Kerdsvil, and then rite smac hoam—it 
seamd like nuthin. But when I kum to 
wremember I diden huy a sent, then it 
ware impossybul, intily so, and I mite 
is well hav bin in the Mune fer enny 
chants thar wuz to git bac. It cumfittid 
me rite smart tho to set thar and look 
and look and look twards hoam fer howrs 
at a tiem, and ef it haden bin fer the 
Washintun Monyumint whitch it seamd 
to bee konstunt wotchin me, I shood mity 
nigh hav injawed myself thar. 
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One mornin I went doun thar rite erly 
and set way out on the bac part uv a ole 
steem bote whar noboddy cooden sea me 
and ass me no questchuns. It ware a 
powful cool day fer the tiem uv ear, ma- 
kin uv me mo mellunkolly then I uvver 
had been in awl my life. Peard to me 
like my tiem had cum, and I diden keer 
ef ithad. I thot about you all, Billy. 
“Ef I has ara fren in the wirl,” I sais 
to myself, “it ar Billy Ivvins. But he 
aint rote to me, and he aint goin too. I 
wreckin they wreckin I’m ded, and I 
wisht too grashus I wuz. I’d better be 
ded than suffer whut I has induode.” I 
fergivd yew all, Billy, but my hart wuz 
sick, mighty sick. The sun went under 
the klowds and stade thar, and the wind 
blowd cold is ice, chillin me to the verry 
marrow. I hoapd it wood freeze me ded. 
But thar I sot, wa*chin the miserbul riv- 
ver that looked so cold and so much uv 
it, movin up and doun, up and doun, 
all the tiem, like the bress uv a man with 
the knewmony or ploorisy fetchin his 
breth short. So the cold rivvur kep 
breethen, like it ware in trubbil, had 
sean a heep uv trubbil and mo wuz a 
cummin. And then, way, way off yon- 
dur, whar hevvin and erth cum together, 
it lookt dark and shet up, like a hous 
whar the peepil haden jis gone to cherch 
and wuz cummin bac bime by, but like 
theyd gawn away fer good and all. It 
ware mo then I cood bar, Billy. I drapt 
my hed, not cryin, but grownin in the 
growns uv unbarabul agny uv sperrit. 

It wuz cleen dark befo I lookt up agin. 
I diden want to go back to toun, But I 
diden wanter stay, so I walks mecanny- 
kly along, seein and heerin uv nuthin, 
ropt in my own miserbul fealins. Pres- 
intly I heers a loud holrin and seas a 
brite lite, and, lookin, I seas about too 
hundud rowdis getherd roun a barl uv 
tarr, a burnin in a opin plais. One uv 
um hollers at me, “Hello you dam 
Plugg, whar you goin?” It sot me on 
fier at wunst—it ware the verry thing I 
wantid. 

“Cum on!” I sais, “cum on! you 
villins, I doant keer how menny. You 
aint a goin to run over me, sertin. Cum 
on; I be dad shimd ef I doant maik ros- 
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cul-branes cheep in Washintun is osh- 
turs.” 

Sho nuf, they cum a runnin and hol- 
rin like they wuz goin to eet me rite up. 
But I ware pepard fer um thoo. My 
hoss-pistul had dun slipt way doun, but 
I foun the string, and wuz a drawin uv 
her keerfully up, when they got so clost 
to me, I gived a hard jirk, and thar ware 
a ixploshun like sumboddy had blastid 
the roc uv Gibbrawltur and the Blew- 
ridje wide opin, and I node no mo. In 
the werds uv the poitry, 


Silunts, like a Pole-tis cum 
Toe heel the bloze uv soun. 


When I cumd two, I wuz a layin in 
my oan bed in my oan wroom and the 
wroom ware full uv kumpny. Things 
all lookt like thees heer insides uv thees 
heer glass balls they has on parler tabils, 
and peerd like my centsis wuz outen my 
hed and a settin on top uv the hed bode 
uv the bed, a lookin doun at my oan self 
like I ware sumboddy elts in glass is 
well is the wrest uv the cumpny. Thar 
wuz Oans and Melloo, Miss Saludy and 
her sistur, the luvly littel Indanner gearl, 
the too bewtyful marrid ladis, and the 
ole ball-heddid ole gentilmun—all a look- 
in at me. And Noahrer she sot rite at 
the side uv my bed. 

“ How pail he is,” sais one uv the la- 
dis. 

“ No wundir,” sais Oans, “after hima 
losin ate gallungs uv blud.” 

** Po feller!” sais the ladis. 

“Reckin he'll dy?” sais the littil 
Trungil. 

** Die!” sais Melloo, “not a bit uv it. 
He’s sich a good, simpil mindid anemil, 
he dont know how to die. You’d hav to 
giv him a set uv printid instruckshins, 
with a smal mapp uv the wrout, and evin 
then, ten chansis to one, he’d git loss. 
You’d hay to doo is they doo in my coun- 
try, send a boy with him to show him the 
way.” 

“You orter be ashamed to talk that a 
way,” sais littil Indanner. 

“‘Well,” he sais, “I will, ef you say 
80.” 

“In fac,” sais Oans, ‘‘he’s in grait 
dainjur.” 
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“Hiesh!” sais the far-har’d maried 
lady, ‘‘ he knows what you talkin’ ’bout.” 

“No he dont,” wreplize Oans, “ he’s 
lookt jest that a way fer the lass weak, 
but intily outen his hed.” 

“Git up frum thar, gearl,” sais Miss 
Saludy, ‘and lemme smooth his piller.”’ 

I see Noahrer’s eye flassh fier and the 
culler cum crimsun to her cheak, but she 
anserd verry perlitely : 

“His piller is nise anuf, Miss, and the 
Docther sais he mushnt be dishtubd, 
Miss,” she sais. 

“I doo bleeve the gearl’s in luv with 
Mozis,” sais Miss Saludy to one of the 
ladis. 

“Its a spakin fer yeself, ye ar Miss,” 
ansers Noahrer, very cold and sharp. 

And then, Billy, evvrything faded 
away agin. 

The nex thing I wremembers, it ware 
nite, and no candil in the wroom, only a 
feebil lite cummin frum the stoav. 
boddy ware talkin rite clost to me. 

“Poor, poor boy! So fur away frum 
hoam. No farther ner muther ner bruth- 
ers ner sisturs; all aloan heer in this 
grate sitty, and nun but a servunt gearl 
to wotch over him. The good Lord keep 
gard over him and pertect and saiv him.” 

It ware Noahrer, Billy, and she wuz a 
cryin. She bent over and kist me. I 
sais nuthin, but I thot thots. Then she 
went off a littil ways and kneeld doun by 
a cheer—she wuz a prayin fer me. I laid 
rite still, but the teers run like rain, soft 
teers that cum eesy and plentiful and dun 
me goodtocryum. Inuvver knowd befo 
that ennyboddy cood cry them kind uv 
teers, which wuz so plesint and relievin. 

A good menny uther pittyful things 
happind in this way, Billy, when nobod- 
dy didn’t bleeve I had enny idee uv whut 
ware goin on, fer I wuz that weak I didn’t 
keer evin to move, much mo speek. 

How I cum to be in this deplobul con- 
dishin, Oans arfterwuds told me. He’s 
got him a unkil which livs in the sitty, a 
ole gentilmun uv onhappy sperrits but 
havin uv a kine warm heart, and this 
heer unkil wuz a goin hoam the nite I 
met them rowdis burnin uv the tarr barl, 
and foun me, and had me took hoam, mo 
ded then alive. I jedge the hoss pistul, 
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which Oans had loadened it to the muzzil 
with brass tax, went off when I jerkt it— 
bustid all to flinders, cuttin opin a bigg 
vane in my hed or nake, and mighty nigh 
killin uvme. WhenI ware foun, nuthin 
ware lef uv the hind part uv my cloaths, 
sais Oans, but my kote koller and the heels 
uy my boots, and them had bin on fier, 
but got put out with my oan blud. His 
unkil ar uv opinyun that sum uv the 
rowdis must uv hay suffurd is well is my- 
self, thar bein a good eal uv loose flesh 
layin aroun, which, fer a marikle, nunuy 
it cum frum me, thol wuz scorcht horribil. 

I wont giv you nomo pticklers tel I see 
you, which, thank the Lord, will be in a 
feu dais frum this tiem, Kneethur will 
I tell you how Noahrer wotcht and nusst 
me the hole tiem like I had bin her far- 
ther, or her bruther, or a littil chile uv 
her oan, hirin uv anuther gearl her oan 
self to tend to the hous. Ef she hadent 
bin pritty, ef she hadint bin smart, I’d 
a bin bleest to luv her for this. But whut 
techt me deapist, ware when I got well 
and she giv me yo letter havin uv the 
munny in it. Oans hapnin to cum in 
about that tiem, I told him secritly, fer I 
diden want Noahrer to put herself to no 
mo trubbel about me, to tell the lanlord 
uv the Mintzpie to cum heer I wantid to 
sea him. So he cum and I jis handid 
him the munny, makin no apolligy fer 
not payin him befo, becos I ware too weak 
to talk much. 

“Why, haow’s this,” he sais, talkin 
Yankee, “I guess ye dont owe me nuthin. 
‘Iecalclate yere rite squar up to the day. 
You sent me sum munny by that gearl 
yistiddy.” 

Noahrer run outen the wroom. 

“ Well,” he sais, “ goodby. I got no 
tiem to chat. Hope you'll be a out in 
few dais,” and away he went like a steem 
injine is he is. 

When the truth cum out, which it diden 
cum eesy, becos she tride to lay it on sum 
boddy elts, but it ware boun to cum soon- 
er or later, I foun that Noahrer had took 
the munny her Pa sent her to cum hoam 
to Iland on, and had paid my bode, my 
wroom wrent, my washin and all with it, 
spendin uv nigh onto a hundud dollers 
and a most every cent she had, fer me. 
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My mine were maid up arfter this, ef 
it hadint bin befo. Soon is I got well 
enuf to walk bout my wroom pritty strong, 
I gethurd all my ennergis fer the effut, 
but the minnit I got to the pint to speek 
the cole chills and pusprashin broke out 
and I hadtosaynuthin. Fo or fiev tiems 
this acurd, tel at last I got rite mad with 
myself fer bein uv sich a cowerd, and 
befo I knowd I sais out loud: 

** Noahrer !” 

And I sed it so feerse she jumpt up 
frum whar she wuz a settin sowin, not 
knowin whut to maik uvit. I warestan- 
din up too. I told her I ment ennything 
elts but to speek to her harshly, and then 
ketchin holt uv both her nise plump, lit- 
til hands, I sed—I dunno whut I sed— 
I koted her, trimblin all the tiem tel I 
coud hardly stand up. She ware bleest 
to see I ware in erniss, and then she cum- 
menst a trimblin too. Her culler cum 
and went like fier tryin to ketch—she 
hung back like a gate with a bad fall— 
but when she cum, I tell you she cum. 
That gate slatcht too like it ware nuvver 
goin to be opin’d no mo feruvver. I must 
uv hav kist her a thousing uv tiems, 

Billy, thar’s barm in Gilyud, Billy— 
thar’s a feezeeshun thar surtin. The 
docktur frum that deestric hav bin prac- 
tisin on me fer mo’n a week, and I’m a 
mendin wrappidly. Git yo Ma and cus- 
sin Fanne to go over to my hous and 
maik the folks cleen up is cleen is cleen 
kin be. I and Noahrer am a cummin 
shortly. I forgivs myself fer her saik 
fer cummin heer to Washintun with my 
pleggid skeem, but I shell be consoundid 
gladd to git back to ole Buckingame and 
breeth the ar rite fresh frum Willisis 
mountin wunst mo. 

We wuz marrid a few dais ago, marrid 
in cherch, not by no Cathlie but by a 
reglur Baptiss, Noahrer sayin she’d do 
ennything to plees me, and as fer wrelid- 
gin, she’d alwais bin a Protestunt, altho’ 
she went to the Cathlic cherch. A lardge 
cumpny uv ladis and jentilmen frum the 
Mintzpi cum to atend the serremony, but 
Oans, which I had ptickly countid apun 

him, ickskewsed himself on acount of biz- 
niss, he bein uv a cluk, you know. The 
marridje wuz a goin on very nise, altho’ 
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I ware rite smartly skeered and week in 
the knees, when I heers a turbul fuss be- 
hine me, and the nex thing sumboddy 
had dun collard me. Turnin roun, I 
seen a big ole gentilmun, mighty red in 
the fais, shakin me by the collar, shakin 
a gole-heddid kain in my nose, and holrin 
with a most a powful vois: 

“T ferbidthe serremony! I ferbid it. 
He shell not marry my dawter. You vil- 
lin,” he sais to me, “I’ve cawt you. 
I'll teech you, you scoundrul, to run away 
with a gentlemun’s dawter. Take that, 
you roscul!” and he bungd me on the 
nose with the gole hed uv his kain. 

The ladis screamed feerful, and little 
ole Melloo hollerd out, ‘It’s a mistaik, a 
mistaik, this aint yo dawter, Sir.” But 
I knowd he ware Noahrer’s farther, which 
had crost the sea arfter her, but I didn’t 
keer who’s farther he wuz, he shoodint 
hit me; so I drord off, and I ware is mad 
is the devvil, and spanged him rite in the 
middle uv the farrud and laid him cole. 
Nuvver wuz thar sich a fuss uv screemin 
and holrin—holrin fer the pleece, which 
they didint cum a tall. 

Noahrer run to her farther, whar he 
wuz a layin flat uv his back on the flo, to 
atend to him, but she hadint farly techt 
him befo she bounct up with her fais full 
uv the most intents disgustt. Twarnt no 
farther uv hern, twarnt no farther uv no- 
boddy, it ware Oans—a consoundid villin 
uv a roscul! which had gone and drest 
up in ole Kongismun Swomplans’ cloathes, 
buttnin up a pillar in his breechis fer 
fatt, borryin his gole-heddid kain, and a 
paintin uv his fais wred to maik out he 
ware mad, and cummin playin that fool 
trick on me and Noahrer. I wer feerd I 
had kilt him, but he cum to his centsis 
arfter a while, and wuz well anuf to be 
at the party they give us that night at 
the Mintzpi, tho’ he had a bump on 
his farrud which it maid him look like a 
yung eunuchorn, Miss Saludy sed. 

His horn in his farrud, and my bungd 
nose, maid um all laff mightly, and we 
injoyed the evenin perdidjus. Noahrer 
wuz alowed by all but the ladies to be the 
prittiest and smartist lady thar, the gen- 
tilmen all fallin in love with her, which 
maid me feal prowd as 1 dunno whut. 
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Ole Swomplans swo he wuz goin to kill 
me fer my widder, but he ware jest a 
joakin. 

After Oans wuz carrid outen the cherch 
the marridje serrymony perseedid nisely 
to the verry eend—we wuz made tite and 
fast in the wholly bons uv matrimunny 
whitch it wrejoyst my heart ixseedingly. 
When the cumpny all got out and had 
dun got in thar hax and Noahrer in hern, 
and I jest about to follow her, Melloo 
ketcht me by the arm and took me one 
side, sayin : 

‘*“Lemme congratulate you,” 

“Sertny,” I sais, “jest is much is you 
please.” 

“T dont mean about your marridje, but 
your skeem,” he sais. 

S’I, “‘Drot the skeem! I nuvver want 
to heer it menshined.” 

“Whut!” he sais, “ not arfter so bril- 
lyunt a reulizashin uv it?” 

I tole him I did’n understand him—no 
mo I didnt. 

S’e, “ Hav you lookt at your wife keer- 
fully ?” 

“Well,” I sais, “ not ptickly as yit.” 

“TI mean her fais,” he sais. 

“ Sertny,” I sais, “‘ I kist her wunst.” 

“Did you notice ennything pecuelyer 
about her fais?” he sais. 

S’I, “Nuthin, ixcept it twuz mighty 
pritty and good.” 

“Well,” he sais, “ unlest she diffurs 
verry grately frum enny woman I uvver 
saw, or uyver herd uv, you will, if you 
igzamine keerfully, find somewhar be- 
tween the nose and chinn a importunt ap- 
perchur.” 

“A apperchur!” I sais. 

** Yes,” he sais, “a openin.” 

“Her mouth!” I ixclaims. 

“Igzackly,” sais he, “ and tharein lies 
the compleat foolfillmunt uv yo skeam.” 

S’I, ‘Goodness nose whut you mean ?” 

Sais he, “‘Tharin, that is, in that thar 
apperchur or openin, or mouth, and in 
that thar openin aloan uv all places in 
this werld, you will find Pzrpgrcai 
Mosuty !” 


In haist tel we meat, 
Yo ole frend, 
Mozis Appums. 





A CHRISTMAS MEMORY. 


BY GEORGE E. SENSENEY. 


I. 


’T was the merry, merry Yule-tide, 
And I well remember now 

How we caught the little maiden 
Under the mistletoe bough. 


Il. 


There the ivy and the holly, 
With the berries black and red, 

Wooed the gentle sylvan spirits 
From the rafters overhead. 


III. 


There entwined about the laurel 
Shone the poet’s crown of bays, 
And the Christmas tree resplendent 

Stood upon the flowered dais. 


IV. 


Loud arose the joyous laughter, 
Cheerily we trolled the song, 
And the old accustomed pastimes 
Gaily sped around the throng. 


V. 


Blind-man’s buff, and thread the needle, 
Hunt the slipper, shoe the mare, 

Feed the dove, and pay the forfeit, 
Gather omens, post and pair. 


VI. 


. Still the merry, merry Yule-tide 
Glistens in its early prime; 
Still the ivy and the holly 
Give their tribute to the time. 


VII. 


But, oh, where the little maiden, 
Happiest one amid the bands? 
She is sleeping with dead flowers 
In her meekly folded hands. 
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ENGLISH SURNAMES. 


A glance over “ Lower’s English Sur- 
names” will make known to the reader 
many curious particalars on a subject in 
which all readers take an interest. The 
prefix, Mac, as is commonly known, is 
Scotch for “‘ Son of.” 0” is the Irish for 
grandson. 


Per “ Mac,” atque “ O,” tw veros cognoscis 
Hibernos, 
His duobus demptis, nullus Hibernus adest. 


By “ Mac” and “ O’” you'll always know 
True Irishmen, they say ; 

For if they lack both “ O’” and “ Mac,” 
No Irishmen are they. 


Corresponding to the Scotch Mac, are 
the Dutch Van, German Von, Welsh Ap, 
Nerman Fitz, Russian Witz, Polish Shy. 
In many English names the suffix, Son, 
answers the same purpose. The name 
Fitz-Roy is the designation of the ille- 
gitimate sons of kings. Cromwell was 


originally Williams—a Welch name. The 


venerable Bede says of two Saxon Mis- 
sionary Apostles—‘“‘ And as they were 
both of one devotion, so they both had 
one name, for each of them was called 
Hewald, yet with this distinction, taken 
from the color of the hair, that one was 
styled Black Hewald and the other White 
Hewald.” So also the Black Lees and 
the White in Virginia, so called from 
their complexion. Lightfoot was proba- 
bly an epithet given to one distinguished 
for his agility. The plural is Lightfoots, 
as Mussulmans is of Mussulman. The 
question has been asked whether the 
Lightfoot family of Virginia is related to 
that of Steptoe ? 

Surname is an additional name: thus 
the first of the Smiths who assumed or 


received a surname, we muy suppose, was’ 


previously named simply John, and when 
the surname was added, he became known 
to the world as John Smith. Surnames 
were introduced into England in the 
eleventh century, or about eight hundred 
years ago. Before that time each man 
had only one single name. The unset- 
tled state of surnames in those early 


transition times, renders it difficult to 
trace the pedigree of any English family 
beyond the thirteenth century. The in- 
gress of the Normans introduced Christ- 
ian names, such as John, Thomas, James, 
&c., and they became so numerous that 
surnames became indispensable for the 
purpose of distinction. In the household 
expenses of Eleanor, Countess of Mont- 
fort, in the year 1265, or about 600 years 
ago, her menials appear to have borne 
sobriquets or nick-names, such as Hand, ° 
her baker, Hicque, her tailor, Dobbe, her 
shepherd, and her carriers or messengers, 
important servitors when there was no 
mail, were Diquon, Gobithesty, Treubodi, 
and Slingawai. 

Wilson is son of William, and appar- 
ently only a contraction for Williamson. 
In “the Coventry Mysteries,” an old 
poem, the name Dry-dust occurs, whence 
perhaps was derived Sir Walter Scott’s 
Dryasdust. In the same poem occurs 
the name Megge Mery-Wedyr, perhaps 
the unde derivatur of Megg Merrilies in 
Guy Mannering. Powell, a Welch name, 
appears to have been formed from Ap- 
Howell, i. e. the Son of Howell; Price 
from ApRhys; Pritchard from Ap Rich- 
ard, Pugh from ApHugh, Parry from 
Ap Harry—all these being Welch names, 
Among the lower and middle classes in 
England surnames were not generally 
made hereditary till the era of the Refor- 
mation; and even in the seventeenth 
century some families in Yorkshire took 
surnames for the first time. 


Donald Gorm, Scotch, is Blue Donald. 
Among names introduced from Nor- 
mandy are Devereux, Seymour, (from St. 
Maure,) and Baskerville. The following 
are derived from other parts of France— 
Courtenaye, Boleyn, Chaworth, Gorges. 
The French prefix “ de,” or “d’” became 
obsolete about the time of Henry VI. 
when the title Armiger or Esquire was 
introduced, as William Catesby of Cates- 
by, Esq. As the Squire was a sort of 
body-servant to the Knight, it is doubt- 
ful whether the Esq. carries with it much 
honor, especially at the present day, 
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when the race of esquires has become so 
yery numerous. Mr. or Master is strictly 
speaking unscriptural; ‘Call no man 
Master ;” so that perhaps it is best to 
give the name simply, without honorary 
prefix or suffix. Good-taste is also now, 
it is said, discontinuing the frequent use 
of the word “ Sir.” 

Spencer is from Le Despenser; Nine- 
veh from Ninus, Rome from Romulus, 
Alexandria from Alexander the Great, 
Antioch from Antiochus, Constantinople 
from Constantine the Great. These are 
familiar to the school-boy. In Virginia 
the County of Spotsylvania is a compound 
of the first syllable of the name of Gov- 
ernor Spotswood, and a Latinized word. 
The Featherstonhaughs of Northumber- 
land, an old family, who figure in Dug- 
dale’s Baronage of England, are said to 
be descended from a Saxon Chieftain 
named Frithestan, who denominated his 
estate Frithestanhaugh, or the Hill of 
Frithestan. His descendants continuing 
in possession of it until the Norman 
period, are alleged to have adopted from 
it the hereditary surname of Featherston- 
haugh. 

Birmingham was originally Beorm-in- 
gaham, the home of the sons of Beorm. 
The name “ Brummagem’”’ is only in use 
among the uneducated. Bret and Breton 
are from Bretagne, Burgoyne from Bur- 
gundy, Cornwallis from the tin-mine 
county of Cornwall, Fleming from Flan- 
ders, Gale from Gaél, (a Scot.) Janeway 
is the English pronunciation of Genoese. 
The name of Man is taken from the isle 
of Man; the Ruler of that island has 
been styled in Homeric language “ the 
King of Men.” Moor and Morris may 
be derived from the topographical term 
“Moor.” The name is variously spelt 
Moor, Moore, More. Morris may be the 
same with Moor’s, that is son of Moor, 
as Johns or Jones is son of John. Some 
of the Morrises are supposed to be of 
Moorish blood. The Moores, some of 
them, have a Moor for the crest of their 
arms. The name of Rhodes is from the 
island, Scott from Scotland, Wight from 
the Isle of Wight. Payne (Paganus) 


probably given to some Painim in the 
age of the old romances. 
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Gipsey, as every one knows, is from 
Egypt, the country from which those 
singular, tinkering, nomadic charlatans 
are supposed to have first emanated. The 
surname Kent and some others are bor- 
rowed from the names of Counties. Lon- 
don, Lester, (Leicester,) Blackburn, 
Wells, Poole, Hull, Carlisle, Lancaster, 
Warwick, Bristowe, (Bristol,) Winches- 
ter, Rochester, Lincoln, Lewes, Hastings, 
Hampton, Huntingdon—are derived from 
names of towns and cities. Battle, 
Coombs, Clayton, Deane, Preston, New- 
ton, Norton, Sutton, Washington—from 
villages and towns. Eden, Trent, (also 
a Huguenot name,) Grant, Lund, Ken- 
nett, Shannon, Lea, Cam—from rivers. 
Nash is a corruption of Attenash. Un- 
derhill from Hill, and Underwood of 
course from Wood. 

The church of Llangollen in Wales is 
said to be dedicated to St. Collen-apGwy- 
unawg-apClyndawg-apCowrda-apCaradoc 
Freichfras-apLlynn-Merim-apEinion-yrth 
apCunedha-Wledig—which eclipses, in 
euphonious brevity, the Dutch name, 
Inkeervankodsdorspanckinkadrachdern, 
Williams is William’s son, Jones is John’s, 
i. e. John’s son, equivalent to Johnson. 
Harris is Harry’s, that is Harry’s son, 
&c. John Jones has numerous name- 
sakes in Wales, the militia-roll of one 
county containing 35 John Joneses on it, 
which, it is supposed, must render the 
calling of that part of the roll rather mo- 
notonous. There was a large village said 
to be inhabited wholly by Williamses. 

Bearne signifies a wood. Burg, Burke, 
Borrow, Burrows, are synonymous. Bot- 
tle Anglo-Saxon means House. New- 
bottle was the name of a place in Glou- 
cester county, Va,, said to have been 
sometime the residence of Bishop Por- 
teas. There is a place called New-bottle 
in Scotland. It is equivalent to New- 
house. Booth in Cheshire signifies House, 
and is still in common use to signify a 
temporary structure of boards or boughs, 
Bottom is a valley, The romantic name 
of Shufflebottom is Shaw-field-bottom, 
shaw meaning a small wood or copse. 
Ramsbottom signifies valley of wild 
onions—a sort of valley which would, 
perhaps, not be very desirable for horti- 
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cultural or gramineous purposes. Hig- 
ginbottom belongs to the same category. 
The introduction of Mr. Crookshanks to 
Mr. Sheepshanks was a contre-temps 
“‘scarcely paralleled in the history of the 
most barbarous ages.” Briggs, and 
Bridges, and Bridgman are from bridge. 
Butts are marks or targets for archery. 
Camp from campus a field. Carr in 
British, wood—in Anglo-Saxon, a rock. 
Cobb, aharbour. Cotterel, in a cottage. 
Croft, a small enclosed field. Ravens- 
croft, Greencroft, &c. Crouch was a 
cross anciently set up at the intersection 
of cross-roads. Dean, a bushy vale or a 
forest. Dun or Dunn a down. Garnett a 
granary. Gill a small pebbly rivulet, a 
ravine or dell. Halla greathouse. Hay 
a hedge. Holmes, flat land. Holt, grove 
or small forest. Malthus, malt-house. 
Hook is topographical, as Sandy-Hook, 
Paulus-Hook, &. From Atte Hook is 
probably derived Tooke, the assumed 
surname of John Horne Tooke. Lisle 
from the Isle of Wight. Lee, Legh, 
Leigh, Lea—a pasture. 


“The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the 
lea.” 


Lynch, a small hanging wood. Mead or 
Meade, a meadow. Moss, a moor. Penn, 


top of a hill. Peel, a pool, and on the 
Scottish border a moated fort. A peel- 
house was one built for securing the in- 
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habitants of the border in moss-trooping 
times. Pollard, a cropped tree. Trigg 
from At Rigg; Rigg, i. e.a ridge. Brown- 
rigg is Brown ridge. Sand, Sands, 
Sandys, Sandis—all the same name. 
Steele is taken from the name of a place. 
Street and Streeter; the French have the 
equivalent De la Rue, the Italians Strada, 
which is perhaps from same root with 
street. Stowe, a place. Temple,—the 
preceptories of the Knight-templars were 
often called Temples. From trees come 
Ashe, Beech, Birch, Hawthorne, Thorn. 
Townsend, Townshend, “ At the end of 
the town.” Vale—the French have Du- 
val, Lavalle, &. Venables from Vigno- 
bles, Vineyards. Weller is a hollow or 
gulf. Wyche, a salt-work, a salt-spring. 
Yates, an old word for Gates. Thwaite, 
a rivulet. Thweatt probably the same. 
From Wych comes Witcher. Chester 
from the Latin Castra. Hence Roches- 
ter, Winchester, Chichester, &c., sup- 
posed to have been sites of Roman camps. 
Litchfield, a field of corses. Stanley, 
Stonyfield. Quadrupeds furnish their 
quota of appellatives, as Hare, Fox, 
Lyon, Lamb, Wolf, Hart, &c. 

Talbott is a mastiff. Clutterbuck a 
clear stream. Stott, a young ox. Coke is 
cook. Shakespeare, it has been of late 
conjectured, may be a corruption of 
Jacques Pierre or Jacquespierre. 

C, C. 

PererssurG, Va., Noy. 25th. 
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SELECTIONS AND EXCERPTS FROM THE LEE PAPERS. 


GENERAL ADAM STEPHEN TO R. H. LEE. 


Fort Ligonier, Aug. 26, 1759. 


I received yours with great joy, and 
acknowledge my obligation for your kind 
remembrance. You will easily believe 
me sensible of this when I assure you 
that no person exists whose friendship I 
esteem more. I am extremely angry at 
the ill-fortune of my letters. To test 
my gratitude and respect, I have wrote 
more than once to the Ifon. Col. Philip, 
thrice to Col. Thomas Lee, and am sure 
that Capt. Bulletand Mr. Lawson wrote 
at my request to your honour. I am 
afraid that some malignant curiosity has 
prevented their coming safe to hand. 

We had a very hard and difficult cam- 
paign, until the reduction of the Magara. 
Nothing was eaten or drank at that Post 
or Pittsburg but what was fought for. 

The Virginia detachment, with which 
I begun the campaign, is shattered to 
pieces by the enemy and duty. Mons. 
D’ Aubry, who commanded the enemy’s 
force on the Ohio has been very active and 
pursued the best measures to distress us 
effectually. 

I cannot help admiring the extensive 


views and great designs of the French. 
They are indefatigable in America, and 


most patient of hunger and fatigue. 
Their attempt on this Post was well de- 
signed, but ill-executed. Had they suc- 
ceeded, all was wisdum. Pittsburg must 
have fallen of course for want of provis- 
ions, as there were no posts or maga- 
zines on the Virginia communication. 
With the artillery and stores found here, 
they would have immediately destroyed 
our magazines at Bedford (Ragstown) 
and spread desolation far and wide 
through the provinces,—the best troops 
being cut off at the advance posts, and 
on communication, and the new levies 
not complete. I imagine it would have 
occasioned a detachment to have been 
marched from Gen. Ambherst’s army to 
stop their career, and cover the provin- 
ces. To have carried Ft. Ligonier, was 
shortening their labours, and settling 
matters at once. But in case of miscar- 
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riage in that design, they had artillery 
ready at the Presquisle, to be transported 
to Venango, and proceed against Pitts- 
burg, in a slow manner, but more certain 
of success; and accordingly, the 13th of 
July, they had artillery, stores and pro- 
visions embarked at Venango, and were 
ready to fall down the river against Pitts- 
burg with eleven hundred French regu- 
lars and Canadians, and 900 Indians, 
vhen the commander, Mons. D’ Aubry, 
received positive orders per express to 
march his whole force to the relief of 
Magara. 


A most lucky interposition for us! 
They would have certainly reduced Pitts- 
burg, destroyed an escort, and made 
themselves master of a large convoy on 
the road, and by the assistance of the 
Howitzers at Pittsburg, would have soon 
made themselves masters of this place— 
when the consequences mentioned above 
would certainly have ensued. All our 
hopes, our labour, expense and fatigue 
for five years, would have been blasted 
and of none effect. 
these ends, the enemy had collected a 
force greater than we had imagined, 
which shows their great attention to Ohio 
Territory, notwithstanding the enemy is 
in the midst of their country. , 

Their design on Oswego after the 
march of Gen. Prideaux, argues great 
military capacity. The supplies of the 
army before Magara, their communi- 
cation and retreat would have been cut 
of by the defeat of the body of troops 
under the command of Col. Halderman. 

When the enemy marched to the re- 
lief of Niagara, was our season to pro- 
ceed against Venango, Le Boouf and 
Presquisle. But we had no provision ; 
the carriage is made to appear very diffi- 
cult, but at last the General has agreed 
to have a communication opened with 
Virginia. The tempest has now subsi- 
ded, all threatening clouds are dispersed, 
and we are in perfect tranquillity. We 
have certain evidence that the enemy’s 
posts above mentioned are destroyed. 

The Indians appear full of discontent 
and sorrow at our success. Had the at- 
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tempt on Niagara failed, they were re- 
solved to have fallen on us again with 
more violence than ever. The firm at- 
tachment of the Delawares and the 
Shawnees to the French interest is daily 
more visible. They continue to murder 
some of our people, and steal all the 
horses they possibly can. They are ex- 
tremely treacherous, and it seems to me 
that nothing but violent measures will 
answer our purposes with them. 

If you imagine there was an occasion 
for an apology for the length of your let- 
ter, which consisted of a few lines, what 
must I say in excuse for troubling you 
with this scrawl. I beg you will pre- 
sent my compliments to all your Bros., 
with whom I have the honour of ari ac- 
quaintance. 


P. §.—The general leaves this for 
Pittsburg to-morrow. It is certain that 
Gen. Wolf, is in a fair way to destroy 
Quebec. I have heard from a brother of 
mine sent on that expedition. 


Feb, 24th, 1760, WmsBurg. 


I find the advantage of the Ohio lands 
despised, and the profits arising from a 
trade carried on with the Indians in that 
quarter, regarded as chimerical. I plain- 
ly foresee, that notwithstanding the 
blood and treasure that country has 
cost the colony in particular, that we 
will tamely set down without any of the 
advantages which would naturally arise 
from our labour, and by our remissness 
permit every good arising from our pos- 
session of that country to be directed 
into the channel of another province. 

This, I think, is a great want of atten- 
tion, Last summer the Pennsylvanians 
sold about £30,000 worth of goods to the 
Indians at Pittsburg, and I can demon- 
strate that, in three years’ time there 
may be goods consumed on the Ohio to 
to the value of £150,000, and if such a 
trifling sum is worth the notice of our 
Colony, goods of that value may be car- 
ried up the Potomack or Rappahannock, 
and.returns brought down said rivers in 
furs, skins and peltry. If this increased 
our number of ebipping, there would be 
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an additional sum left yearly in the 
Colony, as every ship leaves some small 
thing behind. It is certain it would in- 
crease our waggoners, drivers, black- 
smiths, occasion a demand for pack-sad- 
dles, forage and horses,—in short, it 
would increase our commerce, and con- 
sequently add to our wealth. Forgive 
me for mentioning this to you, who are 
more sensible of the advantages than I 
am—who pretend to enumerate them. 
But I am very near in a passion on find- 
ing myself mistaken in people who I 
thought knew the publick good, and 
made it their business to push it. 

In following their example I have been 
so ardent after my private affairs, which 
have turned out of some moment at 
I{ampton and York, that I have not had 
the pleasure of seeing Col. Ludwell. My 
call is so urgent at Winchester that I 
cannot see you, as I proposed on my 
way up. If the session is like to con- 
tinue any time, I will return, and in the 
meantime send down Bullet. I hope if 
half pay, or a present to the officers is 
proposed, they will have the happiness to 
obtain your interest. I have now been 
six years in the service, and have bled 
for the colony, which I leave to the con- 
sideration of my friends. 

The Governor is apprehensive we shall 
all go the rightabout. Be that as it will, 
I vow the continuance of a friendship so 
happily begun. 


Camp Near Fort Pitt., Sep. 1st, 1760. 


We have now about 18,000 men in 
Canada, besides Indians, and as the 
armies are now marched from their re- 
spective places of Rendezvous, Quebec 
and Oswego and Crown Pt., about eight 
and twenty days.—I am of opinion that 
the fate of Canada is determined by this 
time. 


Greenway Court (Lord Fairfax’s 
Seat) Sep. 11th, 1763. } 
I was thus far on my way to the meet- 
ing, but was unhappily detained by an 
alarm occasioned by some Indians being 
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trailed within ten miles of Winchester, 
after doing some mischief on Cape Capon. 
They have incessantly infested these two 
countries for three months, but it is with 
pleasure, I can assure you, we have 
always trimmed their Buffs,—I can’t say 
jackits—and have killed more of them 
than they have killed or taken of us. 

I am lately returned from an expedi- 
tion through Hampshire, and our most 
advanced Frontiers, in the course of 
which I have the pleasure to inform sir, 
that the Parties of Militia detached by 
me on different occasions, brought in six 
Indian scalps, routed every party they 
came up with, retook four prisoners at 
different times, by whose account a great 
many of the savages were killed and 
wounded. They have taken from the 
Indians fourteen rifled guns, besides 
smooth bores and pistols, One party 
only has escaped, which made inroads 
into Frederick, and that was owing to 
the scarcity of provisions the militia 
laboured under, who pursued them. 
The Indians carry off all implements 
of husbandry, and have drove out a 
great number of horses from Hampshire, 
about thirty of which are retaken by the 
different parties of militia. The ques- 
tion arises, whose property are these 
wae * 7." 

I have received the honour of a letter 
from Gen. Amherst, in which he gives 
me great encomiums on Virginia, and 
declares that he wants words to express 
his indignation at the stupidly obsti- 
nate government of Pennsylvania. At 
the same time he requests me to employ 
some of the 500 men put under my com- 
mand by the Governor in helping to keep 
open the communication with Fort Pitt. 
Now, sir, as this is contrary to our Con- 
stitution tv order any of the militia on 
such duty, I communicate this to you 
as a secret and request your advice in 
answering that paragraph of the Gener- 
ral’s letter. 


Berkeley, 27th Dec., 1774. 


Immediately on my arrival from the 
Shawneese country, I wrote you, commit- 
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ted the same to the care of Hector Ross, 
to be forwarded to Chantilly by one of the 
Mr. Turbewell’s, then at Leesburg. In 
it I gave you the cause of the Indian 
War. 

I have only time to tell you that a few 
brave men, on the conclusion of Harvest, 
laid down their sickles and pitch-forks, 
took up their rifles and tomahawks, 
marched 500 miles without noise or parade, 
took post in the Enemy’s country, chas- 
tised them ; imposed on them more humili- 
ating terms than before could be done by 
all the king’s forces ever employed against 
them ; established the peace of the coun- 
try and returned again to the plough after 
the ancient Roman manner. 

Let the Enemies of America hear this 
and tremble. All this was done without 
a farthing of money advanced, either for 
pay or provisions, * * * 

Saltpetre may be made in Virginia and 
Maryland sufficient to supply the Em- 
pire. Pray take it under consideration 
next Assembly ; give a premium—nay, I 
wish every person who has a tobacco 
house were obliged to make some, Jere- 
miah Brown’s process is very easy, and 
there is great quantity of Earth richly 
impregnated with Saltpetre over the 
great mountains, so that on the North 
side of a hill you can sweep up half a 
bushel of Saltpetre in one place, 


Berkeley, Feb. 4th, 1776. 


The two companies ordered to, be 
raised in Berkeley, are raised, and 
armed and ready to march. If they 
are so active throughout the Colony 
the Levies will soon be completed. 

I think the Congress should apply for 
foreign assistance, as the bloody violence 
of K g and Ministry, and the apathy 
of the people of Britain seem to me in- 
curable. Every sinew must be exerted ; 
nothing but the plentiful bleeding by 
successful opposition will bring them to 
their senses. Indeed my affection is not 
only cooled, but I begin to be inveterate, 
and it is impossible that I can ever 
again have any attachment to the Mother 
Country. 
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I had an opportunity to write you last 
week. I mentioned that this time 22 
years I was, first, captain in the Virginia 
troops by the death of Col. Fry, and re- 
signation of Muse, I was made Lieuten- 
ant Colonel after the battle of the Mead- 
ows, July 3d, 1754. In the year ~’58, 
upon my return from Carolina, I was de- 
tached to the frontier of Pennsylvania 
with 600 men, and commanded all their 
Officers when I joined their troops, and 
indeed there was not one field officer of 
them at that time that could make a pro- 
vision return ora report of the guard. 
They were but newly raised. The wise 
Pennsylvanians, seeing that officers of 
Virginia commanding would give great 
encouragement to their settlers and 
traders with the army, prevailed on 
Governor Denny to appoint three Colo- 
nels, and antedated their commissions. 
Of this I informed Governor Fauquier, 
and desired that I and the rest of the old 
Virginia officers should be advanced in 
the same manner and on the same ac- 
count; but the poor mulish man was 
afraid to do a good action least it should 
have been bad. The consequence was 
that the Pennsylvanians drew about 
$200,000 on that campaign for dry goods, 
liquor, pack-horses and carriage. 

Col. Hugh Mercer served but 58 -’59 
~’60. I have served eleven campaigns, 
and have nothing to reproach myself 
with. Heaven was pleased to bless me 
with success. Were [ not of abilities 
and experience equal to any who pre- 
tends to the command of our troops, I 
would not mention this to you, whom 
I look upon as concerned in my con- 
Ss 

P. S.—I would want no men from 
France, but agree to take what goods 
and manufactures we wanted of them for 
acertain term of years, and that they 
should furnish a Navy sufficient to pro- 
tect our exports, and convoy them to the 
best markets in Europe, &c., &c. 


Post Near Bonum Town, 
May 11th, 1777. 


I have the pleasure to inform you that 
yesterday afternoon, part of my division 
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attacked the Royal Highlanders and six 
companies of Light Infantry. It was a 
bold enterprise; they being posted within 
two miles of Bonum Town and about the 
same distance from Brunswick. The 
action continued about an hour and a 
half. The Continental troops behaved 
well, drove in the Pickets at Bonum 
Town, attacked and drove the Highland- 
ers out of a wood they had taken posses- 
sion of near to Piscataway Town. 


The Enemy were reinforced, but again 
compelled to give way. They were rein- 
forced a second time, when, upon due 
consideration of our situation in respect 
to the Enemy’s different posts, of Bruns- 
wick, Raritan Landing and Bonum Town, 
it was.judged advisable to retire. The 
retreat was made in excellent order, and 
our loss is inconsiderable. 


I congratulate you on this advantage 
obtained over the Enemy’s best troops. 
The Highlanders, obstinately brave, were 
too proud to surrender, which cost many 
of them dear. 


FROM GEN. CHARLES LEE TO R. Hi. LEE. 


Camp, Dec’r ye 18th, 1775. 
My Dr. Frienp: 


One of our Privateers has just taken a 
despatch vessel from that impious scoun- 
drel Dunmore to Gen’1 Howe. Our Gen- 
eral will immediately transmit to Con- 
gress the contents. You will see his 
plan and the assurances he gives of sub- 
duing your Colony. As everything goes 
on so smoothly to the Northward and 
Eastward, I must repeat that Virginia is 
now the chief object of attention. For 
God’s sake lose no time; send a force 
sufficient, before it is too late, to kill this 
accursed snake before all his rattles are 
grown. Point out to the Congress the 
necessity of the most vigorous exertions. 
You may depend upon it, that if the 
war is continued, Norfolk will be the 
Boston—that is the chief place of arms— 
to your enemies the next year; and it is 
a place which in their hands will be in- 
finitely more dangerous. Adieu; lose 
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no time: crush him this winter, tho’ 
every nerve is strain’d., 


Yours, C. Lz. 


FROM THE SAME TO JOHN HANCOCK,* 


Baltimore, March ye 21st, 1776. 
Sir: 

At the earnest desire of the gentle- 
men of this place, I have pass’d this day 
in examining the works thrown up for 
the defence of the Town against shipping. 
I find ’em, according to the best judg- 
ment I am able to form, in general well 
concerted, and believe when they are 
completed, that the Town will (in mili- 
tary phrase) be hors d’insult.—As I was 
assured at Philadelphia by the Delegates 
of Virginia and Carolina, that there was 
not a single field Engineer in their Pro- 
vinces, I have ventured to engage a Mr. 
Mossenbach, a young German, who, from 
the comersation I have had with him, 
seems to be a sufficient master of the 
business. I hope the Congress will ap- 
prove of the step. 


I must now, Sir, beg leave to express 
my concern that my conduct in adminis- 
tering an oath to the disaffected in Long 
Island should have brought down such a 
thundering stigma on my head. I my- 
self saw and confessed the irregularity 
‘ of the proceeding. There is likewise no 
man more sensible than myself of the 
necessity of bridling in time the impetu- 
osity and license of the military. But 
as I had receiv’d orders from the Con- 
gress to take every step for the secutity 
of N. York, as I had reason to expect the 
enemy every hour, as I thought the least 
delay might be of the most dangerous 
consequence, and, above all, as I was 
conscious of neither being actuated by 
spleen, passion, caprice, nor prejudice, 
but merely and purely by apprehensions 
for the public safety, I postponed all con- 
siderations, and hazarded so irregular a 
measure. I confess that I expected a 
reprimand, but flattered myself that it 
might have been conveyed to me in a 
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less severe manner than by a public re- 
solve—As I consider the Congress as 
the most respectable sovereign in the 
world, (indeed in my opinion it is the 
only legitimate one,) their public cen- 
sure sinks deep in my spirits, and I sin- 
cerely wish that a natural warmth of 
temper and (if I may so express it) an 
immoderate zeal for the rights and safety 
of this country may never hurry me a 
second time into any measure which may 
so justly merit reprehension. 
I am, Sir, with the greatest respect, 
Your most ob’t and humble ser’ 
Cuaries Ler. 


[The opinion expressed in the follow- 
ing extract concerning the conduct of 
Gen. Lee at the Battle of Monmouth, 
was, as the writer asserts, that of many 
others at the time. A publication which, 
it is expected, may ere long issue from 
the press of New York, will, by its au- 
thentic and astounding disclosures, en- 
able the Public to judge of that and cer- 
tain other matters on which a doubt has 
rested heretofore. A hint only is here 
given when delicacy forbids a fuller ex- 
planation. | 


FROM DR. WM. SHIPPEN, JR., TO R. H. LEE. 


Camp, White Plains, 
Sept’r 12th, 1778. } 

We have wrote several letters to you 
on Gen’! Lee’s situation, informing you 
that there are many very good officers in 
Camp who approve of his conduct on the 
28th, and are surprised at the sentence 
of the Court Martial, such as Gates, 
Knox, Lincoln, Parsons, McDougal, &. 
You have all the Testimony, &ec., before 
you, and I am sure will not do injustice 
to so able an officer. Gen’l L. says he 
blames himself only for not ordering a 
Retreat. 

Yesterday Gen’] Gates’ division march- 
ed towards Danbury. We expect all to 
move in two or three days. The intelli- 
gence from New York induces us to think 





*Then President of Congress. 
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that city will be evacuated, and we hear 
5000 men have landed at Dartmouth. 
What are our enemies going to do? 
Time will shew. 


FROM GEN. LEE TO R. H. LEE, 


Mr. Thornton’s, 
April ye 12th, [1779 or ’80.] 


My Dear FRrienp: 


I have just reccived your letter by the 
boy, but must beg leave to differ from 
you in the main argument of it; for I 
confess that both as a Soldier and a Pol- 
itician, I think the only time for a re- 
dress of grievances is the time of war; 
and I believe that no instance can be pro- 
duced from history of a people who have 
waited for the time of Peace, ever ob- 
taining any redress at all. Hustici ex- 
pectant dum defluat amnis. Such, I am 
sure, was the persuasion of those glori- 
ous men who withstood the tyranny of 
Charles the Ist, and on this persuasion 
they regulated their conduct. 


But I will venture to go farther, (you 
will perhaps think too far.) I think, 
then, that America had better be con- 
quered,—at least in that degree she can 
now only be conquered ; that is, that she 
had better be reduced to the necessity of 
accepting the terms which it is said G. 
Britain means to propose, than to endure 
any longer such an odious tyranny as the 
capricious arbitrary government as |qu. 
of, ] an unlimited, uncontrollable Assem- 
bly. Besides, the War is now worn 
down to so diminished a size and quality, 
that no danger can possibly be incurred 
insisting immediately on the remedy. 
Your favourite Junius says, after Locke, 
that there cannot be a more fatal doc- 
trine to Liberty established than the om- 
nipotence of Parliament. And this doc- 
trine is certainly still less dangerous in 
G. Britain where the Parliament consists 
of three distinct branches, than in Amer- 
ica where it consists of only one, for 
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from the constitution of the Senate, (as 
it is ridiculously called,) they must be 
made up of the self-same clay. For 
God’s sake, then, do not talk of Liberty 
until you have established the funda- 
mental points, the limitation of the power 
of the Assembly and the full freedom of 
the Press. Unless these points are set- 
tled, every understanding man will think 
the word Liberty (so sounded in our ears) 
a mere mockery, and will be very in- 
different to the issue of the War. 


You say there must be some abuses in 
all human systems of free Government, 
aud you allow that ours abounds with 
’em. But are not ours something more 
than abuses, and incompatible not only 
with free government, but any human 
society at all? Are they not rather the 
most damned acts of atrocious tyranny, 
crying injustice and felonious violence? 
For instance, the tender, the confiscation 
law which.strips of their property (for 
no crime even pretended,) indiscrimi- 
nately Tories and Whigs, Friends and 
‘Foes, men, women and children ; to this 
may be added the tearing from the clergy 
their freeholds, which was certainly as 
lawfully theirs as yours or mine.* Such 
are the abuses with which America’s free 
system has been ornamented withinsoshort 
a period as four years |of| self-govern- 
ment; abuses transcending all the enor- 
mities of all the worst Governments of 
Europe in four times that length of pe- 
riod. And 1 repeat, therefore, that no 
consideration on earth ought to deter us 
from putting some immediate restraint 
on ‘the Powers of men who have been 
guilty of such accumulated villainy. 


I have spoken freely to you, and I 
think I have as good a right to speak 
freely to America in the common cause 
of mankind, as I had to the British 
Ministry and Generals in the particular 
case of America. I have called it the 


common cause of mankind, because if 
ever really a free government should be 
established here, it might be the general 
Asylum. 





* Is Saul among the prophets ? 
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My paper is now out, and it is very 
late, so 
Good night, and God bless you. 
Yours, C. Lez. 


FROM GEN. WEEDON TO R. H. LEE. 


Camp, near Schuylkill, 
Dec’r 16th, 1777. 
Dr. Sir: 

We have three days ago moved on this 
side the Schuylkill, where we shall hut 
the army, for the purpose of affording 
more protection to the country during 
the winter. Destructive as the measure 
will, I fear, prove to this army, we are 
obliged to adopt it in preference to Win- 
ter Quarters, or leave a country plenti- 
fully supplied with provisions and forage 
to the ravagements of the Enemy. Our 
troops are exceedingly debilitated by the 
Campaign, and suffer much for shoes 
and other necessaries. I could wish we 
were so circumstanced as to afford them 
repose at a greater distance from the 
. Enemy, in order to restore them to their 
former health and vigour; but so borrid 
is it to see the devastation which marks 
the route of the British Army, that to 
all hardships and sufferings we must sub- 
mit in order to circumscribe them, and 
give as much cover to the country as is 
in our power. 

P. S.—My command lays near Sweed’s 
Ford, the Schuylkill on our left. Our 
Right extends towards Lancaster Road, a 
good open country in our rear, and by a 
bridge of communication thrown over the 
river, we shall be able to protect, in 
part, both sides, 


—— 


Valley Forge, Feb. 1st, 1778. 


Many of our old troops, whose time of 
enlisting is now expiring, are leaving the 
service and going home. The want of 
those men will be sensibly felt in this 
army. I know not what our Assembly 
has done towards filling their Battalions, 
but whatever system they have adopted 
for that desirable purpose, should be 
steadily pursued and vigorously execu- 
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ted. Your account of the 10 regiments 
of volunteers to serve six months, is, I 
doubt, premature, as Gen’l Nelson writes 
me on the 19th Dee., ‘I have not suc- 
ceeded in my volunteer scheme, the bill 
that I brought into the House for raising 
5000 to serve six months being thrown 
out, upon a supposition that it would in- 
terfere with completing the regular Bat- 
talions.” I wish they may have recon- 
sidered the matter and would speedily 
reinforce us, for we shall lay exceedingly 
exposed when our 9 old regiments leave us. 


Warrusquah Bay, Nov. 18th, 1780. 


I had the honour of addressing you 
the 16th inst. from Stoner’s Mills, and 
then informed you of the Enemy’s hay- 
ing finished their embarkation on the 
14th at 2 o’clock in the morning. On 
the 15th and 16th they fell down Nor- 
folk River, and stationed themselves un- 
der Sewell’s Point, where they remained 
all of yesterday. Their movement occa- 
sioned us to take the present position as 
the most convenient to oppose them 
should they have come up James River, 
leaving a light corps below under the 
command of Col. Parker, with Pickets 
and Videts so disposed as to communi- 
cate the earliest intelligence of any 
movement they should make. We have 
a letter this moment from Colo. Parker, 
which is enclosed to his Excellency the 
Governor. To that I beg leave to refer 
you for particulars, and make no doubt 
you will with me be astonished at the 
Extraordinary conduct of the Foemen, 
having left behind them several captured 
vessels, as also most or all of the negroes 
they had taken, as well as those that 
went over tothem. This might be turn- 
ed to our future advantage if properly 
represented. 


—s 


Fredericksburg, Feb. 21st, 1781. 


I last night returned from Chesterfield 
just before your favour of 19th inst. 
came to hand. Our friend the Colo’l’s 
expedition against Georgetown was suc- 
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cessful. He carried the place by sur- 
prize, and I believe put the whole garri- 
son to the sword, (officers excepted ;)— 
this, by the bye, General Greene writes, 
‘Few were taken and many killed.” 
Two other posts have been carried since, 
in which were many stores ; 30 prisoners 
were made at one of them,—the other 
was more complete. While Colo.’ Lee 
and Colo. Marion are breaking up the 
different Posts in Lord Cornwallis’ rear, 
he immediately on Tarleton’s Defeat, de- 
stroyed all his heavy baggage, double- 
mounted every horse he could collect, 
and like one seized with a phrenzy, push- 
ed after Morgan to recover his prisoners. 
That old soldier, by a rapid march, gain- 
ed the Yadkin, over which he threw his 
troops and trophies. His Lordship get- 
ting up in a few hours after, was stopped 
by a sudden rise of that River, as if 
Providence designed it. Before he could 
cross, Gen. Morgan had taken measures 
for their security, which is now happily 
effected. He afterwards formed a junc- 
tion with Gen. Greene at Guilford Ct. 
House, where they were the 10th inst. 
Cornwallis at that date had penetrated as 
far as the Moravian towns, which is not 
more than 50 miles from Chiswell Mines. 
Gen. Greene, not being able to fight him, 
has fallen back, saving all his stores. I 
hope by this his hands are strengthened, 
as positive orders were sent the 14th to 
the counties of Botetourt, Washington, 
Pittsylvania, Henry and Montgomery, to 
march with a reinforcement of 1022 of 
their best Riflemen; and I understood as 
I returned that all the counties were in 
motion, so that I have full expectations 
his Lordship will catch a tartar. Your 
friend in Congress is not out in his con- 
jecture ; a 64 and 2 Frigates have arrived 
from Rhode Island. If nothing superior 
is detached from New York, I hope we 
shall be able to co-operate to effect. But 
can you believe it? Arnold was no 
stranger to their coming before the Ba- 
ron was informed of it. He has drawn 
all his piratical fleet together in Eliza- 
beth River, and is himself shut up in 
his fastuings at Portsmouth. The Baron 
has sent me back to assemble and ar- 
range 800 men from the neighbouring 
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counties here, with whom I expect to 
march in a short time for service be- 
low. My letters from the Northward 
corroborate your foreign intelligence. 
Parsons has made a successful descent, 
but I fear not so important as you men- 
tion. Ilowever, it will count in the an- 
nals of 1781, which is certainly our 
year. 


March 3d, 1781, Fredericksbury. 

I have been kept here in a very disa- 
greeable situation, waiting for the Lou- 
don and Fauquier Militia. They have at 
last begun their march, and hope to be on 
my route towards the lower parts in 
two-or three days more. 

P. S.—Compliments to all friends. 
Act like a Warlike and Independent na- 
tion, and all is our own. Think not of 
Money ; let Liberty be the predominant 
idea. 


TO THE COUNTY LIEUTENANT OR COMMAND- 
_ ING OFFICER IN WESTMORELAND, 


Fredericksburg, 20th Aug., 1781. 

I have received information: this mor- 
ning that such of the Enemy as were at 
York have crossed over to Gloucester, 
where Ld. Cornwallis now is with his 
whole force. Ido not wish to give your 
militia any unnecessary fatigue, and for 
this reason, in place of calling them 
into the field, only request that you will 
have them in a state of perfect readiness 
to act as service may require on the 
shortest notice. And this I hope, as the 
movements of the Enemy indicate mis- 
chief to this or some other quarter, where 
their service may be essentially want- 
ing. 

P. S.—Should you hear of the Enemy 
penetrating thro’ Gloucester and Mid- 
dlesex your troops must move upwards 
with all dispatch. 


War Office, August 31st, 1781. 
Sir: 
From the very critical and important 
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situation of affairs, government have di- 
rected me to signify to you, that you im- 
mediately send to the Camp at Glouces- 
ter one-fourth of your militia, as well as 
such other proportion as can be equipped 
either as foot or horsemen. Government 
are fully sensible of the exposed situa- 
tion of your county, and nothing but 
the certainty of the security you may ex- 
pect shortly to be in, and the great ad- 
vantage your militia will afford by in- 
stantly joining the camp at Gloucester, 
would induce them to issue this order. 
The moment your men can be spared, 
you may be assured, they shall be dis- 
missed to their county, 
Wittram Davies. 


Camp before Gloucester, 
Oct. 12th, i781. } 

I should have done myself the pleas- 
ure of acknowledging your previous fa- 
vour, but certain military movements 
put it out of my power, which I hope 
will sufficiently apologise. Our Batteries 
on the first parallel opened the 10th 
inst., and considerable advancement are 
made towards the second, under a most 
tremendous cannonade and bombardment, 
that has continued without the smallest 
intermission ever since we first broke 
ground. His Lordship has brought him- 
self into exceeding hot quarters which 
he must yield ere long. His only chance 
isa push at this pass, which I at first 
fully expected: he has delayed it so long 
that I now begin to think it will not be 
his policy. They keep a pretty strong 
garrison at Gloster Town. We have not 
the means in our hands to make regular 
approaches against them ; we, however, 
answer every purpose by keeping them 
completely circumscribed, as they must 
share the fate of their master. 

I rejoice exceedingly at having it in 
my power to hand to you officially the 
success of my friend Green in the South. 
His excellency’s secretary tells me by 
the General’s order, that after a very ob- 
stinate battle, fought on the 18th ult., 
and which was very bloody on both sides ; 
he obtained a very complete victory. The 
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loss of the Enemy in killed, wounded 
and Prisoners, he informs me, was 1000. 
An accident prevented the total destruc- 
tion of their whole army, consisting of 
2000. Our loss is but 500. 


ROBERT MORRIS TO R. H. LEE, 


Philadelphia, Feb. 11th, 1777. 
Dear Sir: 

I received your favour of the 3rd Inst., 
and should very gladly have carried your 
plan of sending some citizens off the 
Capes of Virginia into execution, but 
really we have none in condition to send, 
as you will see by the account I have 
given to the Marine Committee. The 
vessels it’s true will soon be ready, but it 
is the D—1 to get men. 

I ordered the “Wasp” round from 
Chester to you at Baltimore. Baldwin 
who has the command of her, is an active 
smart fellow. Fit him out directly and 
let him try to get past the Enemy’s ships ; 
he will perform that service well. I sup- 
pose the Lexington is blocked up. The 
vessels from hence shall be sent away as 
fast as possible. 

I am, D’r Sir, 
Your ob’t Servant, 
Rozpert Morais. 


TIMOTHY PICKERING TO R. H. LEE. 


War Office, May 7th, 1779. 

Sir: 

In answer to your request of this day, 
I have the honour to inform you, that 
notwithstanding the total disappointment 
of an ample supply of arms expected ere 
this time from France, yet enough were 
collected and repaired to answer the usual 
demands of the army, but the unlooked 
for and pressing calls from the South- 
ward, has obliged us to send thither 2620 
stands. The demand from Camp to sup- 


ply deficiences was for upwards of twelve 
hundred, for which and for recruits and 
draughts, 3000 were asked for, of which 
between 1800 and 1900 have been sent 
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on. Other necessary issues to different 
quarters will amount to upwards of 600. 
These various draughts have reduced our 
stock to a small number, not more than 
one-third of what will be necessary for 
the Virginia recruits now ordered to the 
Southward. All hands are indeed busily 
engaged in repairs; but we cannot 
promise an adequate supply for some 
time to come. It appears to me there- 
fore, absolutely necessary to open the 
State Stores of Virginia, where I have 
heard there is a large quantity of arms 
laid up. I know of no other means of 
obtaining a speedy supply, without which 
the occasion for the most important 
services of those recruits may be lost. 
I am sir, very respectfully, 
your obedient serv’t, 
Timotuy PickERING, 
In behalf of y’e board. 


COL. THEODORICK BLAND TO R, H. LEE. 


1780, Feb. 6th. Yours of 26th ult. I 
received last night, with Postcript inform- 
ing me of Arnold’s having bent his force 
towards your River. If his intentions 
are really what he has declared them, 
and he executes them, it will heighten 
the blackness of his character and make 
it approach to Milton’s description of that 
of Hell, ‘a darkness visible.” But my 
dear sir, are we to be surprised at these 
things? Have we not been told by the 
British Commissioners as early as ’78, 
that they would ravage and lay waste our 
towns and coasts, and have we made any 
one preparation for defending ourselves? 
Have we good, strong, and well con- 
structed forts, at the entrance of all our 
rivers,—or at least in the most command- 
ing and narrow passes of them—with a 
good Galley or two mounting 36 pounders 
to flank them? Have we proper boats, 
arranged in case of necessity, for throw- 
ing men rapidly from one side of the 
river to the other? Have we wagons, carts 
and draught cattle, enrolled to be called 
out in classes, as the militia are in case 
of alarm, to enable an army to take the 
field and move with speed and conveni- 
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ence? Have we regularly organized 
militia of Infantry, Cavalry and Arrtil- 
lery, arranged under experienced General 
Officers, with the superintendence of 
Arsenals and Magazines, erected in con- 
venient places, sufficient to arm and 
equip one-tenth part of the militia ata 
moment’s warning, and march them to a 
given point? These preparations I had 
the honour to propose to the Assembly in 
May last, thro’ Col. Innis, then a mem- 
ber. They were then thought unneces- 
sary. Ihave now repeated them to you, 
with the most ardent wish, that you 
would use your influence with the next 
Assembly, to have them or something ef- 
fectual adopted. No stone have been 
left unturned to procure the aid you 
speak of, and I have some, tho’ faint 
hopes, that it is now executing. But I 
much fear that we must be much more 
weakened, before we have effectual aid 
from that quarter. * * * 

Congress have come to a Resolution to 
demand of the States power to lay duties, 
not exceeding 5 pr. cent. on all foreign 
Imports, to raise a fund for a loan for 
carrying on the war, the necessity for 
which is apparent; and that it be general 
is not the less so. It is for this reason 
Congress desire to have the power yested 
in them, to avoid procrastination and 
partial impositions. 

P. S.—I have sent a full detail of a 
Plan of Defence on the principles men- 
tioned within, in a letter to Gen’] Nelson, 
with a request that you would join your 
forces for having it carried into Execu- 
tion if it meets your approbation. 


March 5th, 1781. We have been for 
some days past in the most impatient ex- 
pectation of hearing, that the virtue and 
ardor of our countrymen had put a stop 
to the progress of Cornwallis, and a 
period to the handfull of men, with 
which that adventurous Knight Errant 
had dared to traverse the Southern States, 
and (as bidding defiance to our Patriot- 
ism and Courage) has with 3000 troops 
thrown down the gauntlet to forty thou- 
sand at least, who are nearer to him than 
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he is to any support. Good God! shall 
it be said that this man has dared to 
venture near three hundred miles from 
the sea coast, and about two hundred 
from any of his Posts, and shall be per- 
mitted again to return! I cannot believe 
it. It is said we want arms. Has not 
every peasant in Va. and N. Carolina a 
gun? With what weapons were the bat- 
tles of Bunker Hill, Bennington, and 
King’s Mountain fought? But I will 
not dwell on a subject which affords so 
much Chagrin. I will suppose that the 
Spirit of America has again roused, and 
that Saratoga is revived at Saura Town. 
I have been unwearied in my applica- 
tions for a maritime force from Rhode 
Island, and should in my last have in- 
formed you that I had at last obtained it 
through the French Minister, but was 
afraid to trust it to paper, as it was so 
profound a secret that no one in Phila- 
delphia, except him and myself, knew it 
had sailed until we: had reason to expect 
it had arrived. Altho’ it had not all the 
desired effect, it has at least been service- 
able in transmitting about Eleven Hun- 
dred stand of Arms, some considerable 
quantity of Clothing, medicines and 
military stores, which were intended for 
Virginia, but taken, re-taken and carried 
into Rhode Island—which was done at 
the request of the Delegates. * * * 

—Before this arrives you will undoubt- 
edly (without a sinister accident) be rein- 
forced by 1000 chosen Regular Troops 
under the command of the Marquis de la 
Fayette— * * * 

—The Confederation was signed and 
completely ratified on Thursday last, and 
was accompanied with every demonstra- 
tion of joy by all ranks of people in this 
place. .* %.9% 

Congress seems at this time more 
unanimous, and less torn by factions 
than (from the best information that I 
can obtain from the oldest members) it 
has ever been since its first meeting. * * * 

—We are informed that the Assembly 
has voted £3 Va. Currency, per day for 
the Delegates. If so, I can assure you 
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it will bring such as have families, and 
live in any manner suitable to their sta- 
tion, with the utmost economy, above 
one hundred pounds per annum in debt, 
—exclusive of travelling home once a 
year, which is a recess from business,— 


FROM DR. WM. SHIPPEN, JR., TO R. H. LEE. 


Philad’a, 25th Aug., 1770. 

We are much disappointed in not see- 
ing you here with your son or sons on 
your way to Dr. Witherspoon. Your 
Sister* will be very happy when that 
time comes and prays it may be very 
soon. I am persuaded there is nut such 
a school on the Continent. Your cousin 
Henry Lee is in College and will be one 
of the first fellows in this country.—He 
is more than strict in his morality; he 
he has a fine genius and is too diligent.— 
Charles is in the grammar School and 
the Dr. expects much from his genius and 
application too.—If you will be here by 
the 24th of September I will escort you 
to the Commencement at Princeton, which 
will be on the 25th.— 


a 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Philad’a, 14th Aug., 1773. 
By this time you have received my let- 
ters by Lawyer Colston and I expect an 
answer by your son with Col. Henry Lee 
in Capt. Coburn,% The Col. is coming to 
see his son take his first degree at Prince- 
ton College. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF GEN’L WEEDON 
TO R, H. LEE, 


Valley Forge, Feb. 1st., 1778. 
—Nothing extraordinary between the 
two armies since my last, except a coup 
de main attempted by two hundred Brit- 





* Mrs. Shippen. 
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ish Light horse on your relation Capt. 
Harry Lee. That little Hero is quartered 
about 6 miles below this Post; the Ene- 
my formed a scheme of taking him by 
surprise, on the 20th Jan’y at night set 
out upon this Expedition, by a circuitous 
route of 20 miles eluded the vigilance of 
his Videttes, and arrived at his Quarters 
just at day light. By his activity he first 
secured the doors, which they made many 
fruitless attempts to force; he then mus- 
tered up his garrison which he found to 
consist of a corporal and 4 men, May or 
Jamieson, who happened there by chance, 
his Lieut., Lindsay, and himself, amount- 
ing to eight in the whole, and by his 
judiciously posting his men, tho’ he 
had not a sufficient number to man 
each window, he obliged them disgrace- 
fully to retire after an action of near 
half an hour. Lieut. Lindsay rec’d a 
a slight wound in his hand, four or five 
of his men who were out of the house 
got taken; five of the Enemy were killed, 
and several others are licking their sores. 
When they found forcing the doors was 
rather hazardous, their next attempt was 
to take off his horses that were in a 
stable some small distance from the 
House, which were enfiladed by the end 
windows, to which place he immediately 
drew his troops. Here he found it neces- 
sary to perform a manceuvre, and cheer- 
ing up his men, called out aloud, “ Fire 
away my dear Fellows, here comes our 
Infantry, we will have them all by G—.” 
This produced a precipitate scamper, he 
sallied, mustered his troops together, 
which were stationed in different parts of 
the neighbourhood for the conveniency of 
Forage, and pursued, but to no purpose. 
This is allowed to be as brave a thing as 
has happened this war, and is confessed 
by all a piece of distinguished merit. In- 
deed his hidden impulses for military 
achievements are daily transpiring. * * * 


H. LEE, JR., TO R. H. LEE- 


Camp on Cape Fear River, 
3d, April 1781. 


—Lord Cornwallis is on his march to- 
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wards Wilmington; he left Cross Creek 
on the Ist inst, 

Gen’! Greene moves to-morrow; our 
wants are so many and so pressing that I 
cannot indulge myself with a long letter. 

One of my servants has orders to call 
on you, on his way to Philad’a with some 
papers belonging to me, which my ser- 
vant neglected to send away in due sea- 
son, and which it is necessary to pre- 
serve.—lI take the liberty to request your 
care of them. They will serve to inform 
you more fully of the present, as well as 
past situation of affairs here than I can 
do in the compass of one epistle. 


Camp on the High Hills of Santee, 
July 24th, 1781. } 

I received your letter in answer to mine 
by Capt. Carns. The late reinforcement 
from England and Ireland amounted to 
2500 men, and arrived at a most critical 
juncture. The siege of Ninety Six which 
had been pushed with the utmost vigor, 
was nearly at a period, as our approaches 
were nearly completed. Lord Rawdon 
lost no time on having his hands strength- 
ened, in moving towards the relief of that 
most important post. If you examine 
the Map of this Country you will find 
Ninety Six especially valuable to the Ene- 
my, as it is centrical to a rich and popu- 
lous back country, and commands the set- 
tlements between the Saluda and Broad 
Rivers. At the same time it renders the 
possession of the Country on the Conga- 
ree more secure and communicates with 
Charleston without the intervention of 
any considerable River. Topossess Cam- 
den the Santee or the Congaree must 
be passed: to possess Augusta the Savan- 
nah must be passed. 

These were difficulties which our com- 
parative situations forbid the Enemy to 
encounter. Every effort was used by Gen’] 
Greene to harrass the Enemy on their long 
march and thereby delay the approach. 
The Militia under Gen, Sumpter were 
collected: the small body of them which 
arrived in season were joined to the 
Cavalry of the Army and put under Lieut. 
Col. Washington, to meet and difficult 
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the progress of his Lordship. These 
measures availed naught: and the near 
appoach of the foe obliged Gen. Greene 
to relinquish the siege. Previous towhich, 
our works being far advanced, the Gene- 
ral attempted a storm. This decision 
was taken on the wisest principles, and 
the operation was executed with the most 
brilliant gallantry. Oursuccess was par- 
tial ; and the ensuing morning our troops 
crossed the Saluda. Lord Rawdon was 
in fifteen miles and followed us rapidly. 
The pursuit was vain, and his Lordship 
after two days advance retired to Ninety 
Six. General Greene, having received a 
small reinforcement and gathered some 
militia, made a forward movement. The 
Legion was directed to lay close to the 
Enemy. In this posture of things Lord 
Rawdon determined to relinquish Ninety 
Six, and of course the whole back country. 
This was the great point for which we 
had been contending: to reduce his Lord- 
ship to which all of our measures were 
pointed. Lord Rawdon moved in two 
divisions, each equal to our collected 
strength, only in Cavalry, in which we 
had a superiority in number as well as 
quality. Col. Cruger commanded the 
rear division and continued at Ninety 
Six till his Lordship gained the Post on 
the Congaree, formerly fort Granby. Gen. 
Greene moved with the utmost vigilance 
to reach the Enemy before a junction 
could be effected. 

While Lord Rawdon lay on the Conga- 
ree a squadron of the Legion Cavalry 
obtained a complete victory over the 
British horse, made fifty prisoners, and 
destroyed the whole body, five only ex- 
cepted. Captain Eggleston has the honour 
of this enterprise. After this event, his 
Lordship renewed his march: Col. Cruger 
was obliged to file off to his right, taking 
his route on the south side of the Edisto 
River, Gen. Greene being so far advanced 
as to intercept the direct road. Our 


army crossed the Congaree, and followed 
his Lordship by forced marches, anxious 
to bring him to battle in his divided state. 
We came up with the Army at Orange- 
burg which is a small village on the 
north side of the Edisto, with a bridge 
over the River at the town. 
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The position is most strong, and has 
one uncommon advantage, a certain re- 
treat by means of the bridges, which cir- 
cumstance denies the least improvement 
to victory. A large brick jail commands 
the bridge,-and the ground is so close and 
brcken that Cavalry cannot act. These 
reasons obliged Gen. Greene to resign his 
intentions of attacking the Enemy in 
their Camp, and Lord Rawdon would not 
hazard an action by advancing on us. 

Baffled in this favourite wish, it -was 
necessary to adopt measures which pro- 
mised to produce the same end; for al- 
tho’ we had recovered all the back coun- 
try, and had had the satisfaction of chas- 
ing Lord Rawdon from the Congaree, we 
plainly foresaw that on the junction of 
Cruger the enemy would advance, and 
that we should be under the necessity of 
yielding the Congaree, or risqueing an 
unequal action. We also wished to force 
them to leave Orangeburg and to confine 
them to Charleston and its dependencies, 
that our wearied soldiers might repose 
during the hot weather ina healthy coun- 
try, and that the Enemy might be sub- 
ject from their position to all the disad- 
vantages of the Climate. 

Monk’s Corner and Dorchester are the 
two points which comprehend the Coun- 
try necessary for the ready support of 
Charleston. The first is 30 miles distant 
from the town towards the Santee or 
Cooper River. The latter is in front of 
the town, 20 miles distant on Ashley 
River. At this time the Enemy had 550 
infantry and 100 cavalry at Monk’s Cor- 
ner, and a Captain’s command at Dor- 
cester. 

Gen. Greene determined, on being dis- 
appointed in bringing Lord Rawdon to 
battle, to move his army to Summer 
Quarters, and to form a detachment to 
strike at Monk’s Corner. The Army ac- 
cordingly moved to this place, the most 
healthy in the State; and the detachment 
formed under General Sumpter—of which 
the Legion was part,—marched towards 
Monk’s Corner. To cover Gen. Sumpter 
fully, and to caution the Enemy as to 
leaving their interior possessions, I was 
detatched with a body of horse, with di- 
rections to move towards Charleston, and 
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to act as circumstances should advise, 
afterwards to join Gen. Sumpter. The 
full execution of this enterprise ensured 
to us allour wishes. The troops moved 
off in high spirits, and the Enemy, as we 
have experienced, were totally in the dark 
as to our intentions, 


** Mason and Dizxon’s Line.’’ 
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Lord Rawdon continued waiting at 
Orangeburgh for Col. Cruger, who joined 
him two days after we moved. Orange- 
burgh is 80 miles and upwards from 
Monk’s Corner. In my letter of this 


date to your brother, I will conclude the 
Journal of Affairs here to the present day- 





“MASON AND DIXON’S LINE.”* 


Among all the numerous sources of 
dispute and litigation which have made 
enemies of neighbours, filled court-houses 
with clients, and lawyer’s pockets with 
fees, none have ever been more prolific 
than the boundary lines of property in 
real estate, and individuals and clans 
and nations have not unfrequently, from 
disputes of this kind, lived at open war 
with those whom it was their interest as 
well as their duty to conciliate, and, if 
necessary, to assist and protect. 

In the ante-revolutionary history of 
this country, we have accounts of more 
than one dispute of this kind, involving 
protracted negotiations and compromises, 
sometimes resulting in bloodshed and 
even loss of life. New York and Con- 
necticut, Virginia and North Carolina, 
Maryland and Virginia, Delaware and 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania with Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and Delaware, have at 
various times indulged in negotiations 
and treaties and dissensions until their 
true boundary lines were decided: the 
representatives of each colony acting upon 
the maxim of Hotspur, when he says, 


“ll give thrice so much land to any well- 
deserving friend, 

But in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 

I'll cavil on the ninth part of a hair.” 


But among all, none occasioned so much 
time, expense and trouble in its settle- 


ment, or mathematical skill in its deter- 
mination, as the adjustment of the line 
which forms the Southern boundary of 
Pennsylvania, and divides it from Mary- 
land and Delaware, and it is of the his- 
tory of this line that we propose here to 
speak. 


The phrase, “ Mason and Dixon’s 
Line,” has been echoing in our ears 
ever since 1820, when, during the excit- 
ed debate in Congress on the question 
of excluding slavery from Missouri, that 
eccentric son of genius, John Randolph 
of Roanoke, was continually harping on 
the words, and those words were as con- 
stantly reiterated through every news- 
paper in the land. The phrase thus be- 
came as common and familiar among the 
people as that other used by old Felix 
Walker of North Carolina on the same 
occasion, who, when the “ question” 
was impatiently demanded, declared that 
his constituents expected to hear from 
him, and that before the vote was taken 
he must make a speech for Buncombe— 
one of the counties of his district. 

There is perhaps no line, real or im- 
aginary, on the surface of the earth, not 
excepting even the Equator and Equinoc- 
tial, whose name has been oftener in 
men’s mouths during the last furty years. 
In the halls of legislation, in the courts 
of justice, in the assemblages of the 
people, it has been as familiar as a house- 





* The writer of this article begs to acknowledge his indebtedness to Mr. Latrobe’s Ad- 
dress before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Veeck’s History of Mason and Dixon’s 
Line, McSherry’s History of Maryland, and the volumes of Mr. Bancroft for the greater 
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hold word. Not that any particular in- 
terest was taken in the line itself, but 
mention of it was always expressive of 
the fact that the States of the Union 
were divided into slaveholding and non- 
slaveholding, into Northern and South- 
ern, and that those who lived on oppo- 
site sides of the line of separation, were 
antagonistic in opinion upon an all-en- 
grossing question whose solution and its 
consequences involve the gravest con- 
siderations, and is supposed to threaten 
even the integri y of the Republic. Its 
geographical has thus become lost in its 
political significance, and men care little 
when they refer to it, where it runs, 
what is its history, or whether limited 
to Pennsylvania: or, as has perhaps been 
most generally supposed, was bound by 
the Potomac river. It suggested the 
idea of negro slavery and that alone was 
enough to give it importance and noto- 
riety though only as a name. 

The consequence of this state of things 
has been to perpetuate the memory of 
the old surveyors who established it. 
A rare good fortune as regards their 
fame, for, while the engineers who loca- 
ted the road across the Simplon, have 
been forgotten in the all-absorbing re- 
nown of the master whom they served— 
while of the thousands who sail past the 
Eddystone, not one perhaps knows who 
it was that erected on a crag, in the 
midst of the sea, the wondrous light- 
house that has now defied the tempests of 
a century ; while oblivion has been the lot 
of other benefactors of mankind, whose 
works of every day utility should have 
been their enduring monument, Charles 
Mason and Jeremiah Dixon who, ninety 
years ago, ran a line through the forest 
until the Indians forbade the further 
progress of chain and compass, and 
whose greatest merit seems to have been 
that of accurate surveyors, have ob- 
tained a notoriety for their names as 
lasting as the history of our country. 
An inspection of the map of the United 
States shows the boundaries in most 
cases to be either rivers, the crests of 
mountain ranges, parallels of latitude or 
meridians of longitude. In but a sin- 
gle instance has the circle, with its geo- 
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metrical accuracy, been employed to in- 
dicate a dividing line of contiguous 
States, and the inquiry at once suggests 
itself, why the Southern frontier of 
Pennsylvania was not prolonged to the 
New Jersey shore ; why the Eastern one 
of Maryland was not made to strike it, 
and why a circle should be the Northern 
boundary of Delaware-—the odd result of 
which has been to leave so narrow a 
strip of Pennsylvania between Delaware 
and Maryland, that the ball of one’s 
foot may be in the former, the heel in 
the latter, while the instep forms an 
arch over a portion of the Keystone 
State itself—then from the initial point 
of the latitudinal line, near the circle, 
it stretches away to the West through 
field and forest, intent only upon preserv- 
ing its course without being deflected by 
either the channel of a river or the crest 
of a mountain. Climbing obliquely the 
summit of the Alleghanies, it turns its 
back upon the fountains which feed the 
Atlantic, and rushing down into the 
Ohio valley, stoops in its pathway to 
drink of the crystal waters of the Youg- 
hiogheny. Rising refreshed and with 
its eye fixed to the West, it hurries 
on regardless of the intersecting line of 
a sister sovereignty, and stalking across 
the Cheat and the Monongahela, stops 
amidst the Fish Creek hills, within half a 
day’s journey of the river Ohio, as if ex- 
hausted by the rugged route it has tra- 
versed, and unable to reach that great 
natural boundary recognized by every 
other State than Pennsylvania which its 
current laves. 

Upon a closer inspection, it will be 
seen that it is equally regardless of the 
established lines of admeasurement upon 
the earth’s surface, conforming to neither 
of the limits of a degree of latitude, nor 
to any of its easily comprehended parts, 
and this without being forced into its 
anomalous position by any object or ob- 
stacle of nature, for at neither end does 
it termiuate, nor in any part of its ex- 
tended course does it touch upon any 
prominent natural landmark. It is whol- 
ly in every part and in all its forms an 
artificial, arbitrary line without a model 
or a fellow upon the continent. And yet 
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it is more unalterable than if nature had 
made it, for it limits the sovereignty of 
four States, each of whom is as tenacious 
of its peculiar systems of law as of its 
soil. lt is the boundary of empire. 

Whence came these peculiarities—this 
palpable disregard of the plain provis- 
ioas of dominion? Is this singular line 
the result of compulsion or of compact, of 
noisy strife or of quiet agreement? How 
old is it? Whatisits ancestry? Whence 
its name? These, with many other cu- 
rious questions which spring from the 
subject, take hold upon the past and find 
their solution only in history. Strange 
subject, too, for history, is a line defined 
to be “length without breadth or thick- 
ness.” Yet this line has a history of a 
hundred years duration, spreading out 
over more than half the old thirteen 
States and sinking deep into the very 
foundation of their being. It abounds 
in curious conflict of grant and construc- 
tion, in bold encroachments upon vested 
rights, in artful remedies for inconve- 
nient limitations. Kings, Lords, and 
Commoners, English, Swedes and Dutch, 
Quakers and Catholics, figure conspicu- 
ously in the narrative with dramatic ef- 
fect. 

Upon much of the disputed margins of 
the line have been enacted scenes of 
riot, invasion, and even murder, which 
want only the fanciful pen of a Scott or 
a Cooper to develope their romantic in- 
terest. In the strife and negotiations 
which led to its establishment, endur- 
ance and evasion were put to their high- 
est test. In tracing it, science achieved 
one of its most arduous labours. In in- 
tricacy and interest, if not in importance, 
the subject is inferior to few connected 
with Americanhistory. Weregret that we 
can give to it only a condensed exposi- 
tion. That which without undue expan- 
sion would fill a volume, must here be 
limited to a brief statement of why, 
when, and how the line was established, 
accompanied only by such illustrative de- 
tails as impart an interest to the subject, 
and which will be given as we progress 
with the narrative. 

In 1606, King James I. of England, 
leaving ample margins at the North and 
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the South for disputed dominion, granted 
11 degrees of latitude on the Atlantic to 
two companies of corporators; one of 
which, called the London Company, was 
to possess the South, the other, called 
the Plymouth Company, was to possess 
the North, with an intervening commu- 
nity of territory between them from lat- 
itude 38° to 41°. Virginia was the com- 
mon name to both, but it was soon ex- 
clusively appropriated by the Southern 
Company which was the most efficient. 
Under its auspices the first enduring 
English settlement upon the continent 
wis planted at Jamestown. Even the 
Puritan Pilgrims, who landed from the 
Mayflower in cold December, 1620, sail- 
ed from Holland under a grant from this 
Company. 

The old North Virginia Company was 
short-lived. It accomplished nothing to- 
wards colonization. * It, however, did one. 
good thing. The Southern Company hav- 
ing by maltreatment driven from its 
service its father and defender, Capt. 
John Smith, its Northern rival gave him 
employment and sent him out to explore 
and map its territory. He had proved 
his competency by having performed 
similar labours upon the region around 
the Chesapeake. Having accomplished 
the work assigned him by the Plymouth 
Company, he returned to England in 
1614, drew out a map and an account of 
his explorations, which he presented to 
the King’s son, Prince Charles, who 
thereupon named the territory New Eng- 
land. Here ended the old North Vir- 
ginia Company, whose territory was 
from North latitude 41° to 45°, 

We have been thus particular in de- 
veloping the foundations and territorial 
juxtaposition of these two old parent 
colonies, New England and Virginia, for 
the purpose of determining with precis- 
ion at what point or line they united. 
The materiality of the inquiry will soon 
be apparent. Manifestly their common 
boundary was the 40° line of North lat- 
itude. There we leave them together in 
peace, resting upon the bosom of Penn- 
sylvania, while we go back to trace up 
the strife soon to be begun. 

Ere yet these two old parent colonies 
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had solemnized their nuptials at 40° in 
1609, Sir Henry Hudson, an Englishman 
in the employ of the Dutch East India 
Company, sought to find a North-west 
passage to China. Driven out of the 
Arctic inlets by ice and fogs, he turned 
Southward and visited the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Bays, and afterwards anchored 
within Sandy Hook. Before he left for Hol- 
land, he passed the Narrows, sounded his 
way up the river, which now bears his 
name, beyond the Highlands, and in a 
small boat went above Albany. The States 
General of the United Netherlands quigk- 
ly availed themselves of Hudson’s Amer- 
ican discoveries, and seated themselves 
upon the island of Manhattan, where 
they abode in strength, founding there, 
by the name of New Amsterdam, what 
has become the greatest commercial city 
of the New World. | 

Although in the grant of New Eng- 
land in 1620, there was an express ex- 
ception of territory then in the posses- 
sion of any other Christian Prince 
or State, yet England and New Eng- 
land ever regarded them as _ intru- 
ders, and omitted no opportunity of at- 
tack and annoyance. They however 
by policy and prowess were enabled to 
maintain their possessions for half a cen- 
tury “beset with forts and sealed with 
their blood.” They were there by suf- 
ferance, but in the pages of one of our 
richest American classics, and in the 
names of men and places upon both 
shores of the Hudson, they were there 
forever. It is however to one of the 
most thoroughly effaced vestiges of their 
power that our subject is most nearly 
related. 

The Dutch continued to keep an eye 
on the shores of the Delaware. Cornelius 
May, one of their sea captains, divided 
his name between its capes, calling the 
stream South River, as they had called 
the Hudson North River. 

In 1629, Godyn, a Hollander, bought 
from the natives a tract of about thirty 
miles front on the Delaware Bay. In 
1631, he and his associates made a settle- 
ment near the present site of Lewistown, 
and planted the colony of Swaanendale. 
Wheat, tobacco and furs, were the ob- 
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jects of the settlement. At the end of a 
year he left it, begirt with the forest and 
the ocean, in peace and prosperity. The 
next year he returned and found its site 
marked only by the blackened huts and 
bleaching bones of his countrymen. But 
this short-lived colony was the cradle of 
a commonwealth. The seed thus buried 
in blood and ashes, ere long germinated 
into the State of Delaware. Small for 
its age, but good for its size. 

In June, 1632, Charles I. granted unto 
his trusty and well-beloved subject, 
Cecilius Calvert, Lord of the Barony of 
Baltimore in Ireland, all that part of the 
peninsular, or chersonese, lying in the 
parts of America between the Ocean on 
the East, and the Bay of Chesapeake on 
the West, North of a line drawn East- 
ward from the mouth of the Potomac 
through Watkins’ Point to the Ocean. 
The young proprietary grantee being of 
the same faith of his father, and of 
Charles’ aspiring Queen, Henrietta Maria, 
she named the grant Maryland. At the 
date of this charter, save Claiborne’s 
trading settlement upon Kent Island, in 
the Chesapeake, the whole territory with- 
in the confines of the grant was a waste 
of woods and waters, uninhabited by a 
civilized man. 

Charles I. was beheaded in 1649, and 
during the troubles of that period the 
lords proprietary of Maryland were less 
anxious about its boundaries than its 
existence, The Catholic colony grew 
slowly and was weak. Hence no deci- 
sive efforts to dispossess the Dutch, who 
had re-possessed themselves of the Dela- 
ware shore, were made until after the 
Restoration in 1660, and then it was too 
late. Possession gave confidence if not 
power. And to all the arguments and 
entreaties of Lord Baltimore, the Dutch 
East India Company answered, ‘“‘We 
will defend our South River possessions 
even unto the spilling of blood.” 

Charles II. came to the throne of his 
father in 1660. Proud, profligate, prodi- 
gal, he cared less for the preservation of 
his dominions than for the gratification 
of his passions. He was justly carica- 
tured in Holland with a courtezan upon 
each arm and courtiers picking his 
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pockets. Stung to the quick by this 
truthful picture, he made war upon Hol- 
land, attacking their settlements first at 
New Guinea in Africa, then at New 
Netherlands in America, and after grant- 
ing the latter to his brother, the Duke of 
York, afterwards James II., he sent out 
a squadron, commanded by Col. Nichols, 
and too easily, owing to intestine di- 
visions, achieved a bloodless conquest of 
the New Netherlands on the North River, 
and now the Anglo-Saxon dominion upon 
the Atlantic coast was unbroken from 
the St. Croix to Florida. 


We are now ready to introduce the last 
great actor in this complicated boundary 
drama, the founder of Pennsylvania, 
William Penn. The ostensible conside- 
ration of the grant of Pennsylvania to 
to William Penn, was a debt for services 
and of gratitude to his father, Admiral 
Penn. But the son was not the less 
careful about the terms of his charter be- 
cause it was given in payment of an old 
debt. 


Great precaution and formality were 
used in acting upon Pewn’s charter; it 
was held up for consideration for nine 
months, and when the petition and draft 
of the charter were presented to the King 
he referred them to the Duke of York’s 
Secretary and Lord Baltimore’s agents, 
in order that they might report how far 
the petitioner’s pretensions would consist 
with their boundaries. Both agreed to his 
proposals, provided his patent might be 
so worded as not to effect their rights, 


On the 4th March, 1681, King Charles 
II. granted unto our trusty and well-be- 
loved subject, William Penn, Esq., the 
territory of Pennsylvania as follows: 
“ All that tract or part of land in Ameri- 
ca, with the islands therein contained, as 
the same is bounded on the East by Dela- 
ware River, from twelve miles Northward 
of Newcastle town unto 43° North lati- 
tude. The said lands to extend West- 
ward five degrees in longitude; the said 
lands to be bounded on the South bya 
circle drawn at twelve miles distance 
from Newcastle, Northward and West- 
ward unto the beginning of the 40° of 
North latitude, and then by a straight 
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line Westward to the limits above- 
mentioned.” 

When Penn’s trusty kinsman, Mark- 
ham, had landed his first emigrant party 
at Upland, his early care, under instruc- 
tions from the King and the proprietary, 
was to confer with Lord Baltimore upon 
the interesting question- of boundary. 
They met in the Spring of 1682, and 
then first discovered, from a careful astro- 
nomical observation, what neither knew 
before, that the true line of 40° was more 
than twelve miles above Newcastle. Lord 
Baltimore’s eye dilated—Markham’s fell. 
What was to be done? They parted in 
peace, and Markham reports the annoy- 
ing discovery to Penn, in London. 

This discovery frosted his expectations 
but did not freeze his energies. The 
Duke of York was his friend, and Penn 
importuned him for a grant of the West 
Delaware dependéncies. True, the Duke 
had no title from the crown and Balti- 
more had. But the Duke had possession. 
It was power against parchment, and 
Penn wisely concluded that power would 
prevail. This proceeding we can hardly 
fail to regard as faulty and ambiguous, 
or regret the proportions in which its at- 
tendant blame must be divided between 
a prince distinguished even among the 
Stuarts for perfidy and injustice, anda 
patriarch renowned even among the 
Quakers for humanity and benevolence. 

Thus panoplied, Penn made his first 
visit to his Delaware domains with twenty- 
six sail of colonists, in the autumn of 
1682. After transacting some govern- 
mental affairs, he repaired to Maryland 
to confer with Charles, Lord Baltimore, 
about boundaries, The interview was 
friendly but formal. At a subsequent 
interview at Newcastle, Penn cffered to 
stand to the 40° line, provided Lord Bal- 
timore would sell him some territory 
South of it, on the Chesapeake, at a 
gentlemanly price, so much per mile, in 
ease he could not get it by latitude so as 
to have a back port to Pennsylvania, His 
Lordship offered to barter some territory 
in that direction for the three lower 
counties on Delaware Bay. “This,” 
says Penn, “I presume he knew I would 
not do, for his royal highness had the one 























half and I did not prize the thing I de- 
sired at such a rate.” But his lordship 
was inexorable and here friendly negoti- 
ations were suspended for half a century. 

Lord Baltimore now assumed offensive 
attitudes. THe first made forcible entry 
upon Penn’s territories and appealed to 
the King to sustain him. Before it was 
decided Charles II. died, and the Duke of 
York ascended the throne as James II. 
As might have been expected, the de- 
cision was against Lord Baltimore: this, 
however, settled but one of the questions 
at issue, the rights of the parties upon 
the Delaware Bay, leaving them still to 
find the 40° degree as best they could. 
The order of the King was that that part 
of the Chesapeake and Delaware penin- 
sular, which is between the latitude of 
Cape Henlopen and 40°, be divided by a 
right line into two equal parts—that the 
Eastern half should. belong to His Majesty 
and the other half remain to Lord Balti- 
more, as comprised in his charter. 

Thus was Maryland dismembered, while 
the seed, sown at Swaanendal and covered 
up and trodded upon by the Indians and 
watered with blood, had germinated ; and 
a fair tree, with spreading branches, 
which neither the Utie nor the foray of 
1673 had been able to uproot, had arisen 
from it and Penn was reposing in its 
shade on the banks of the broad river 
that flowed past it, and thus Delaware 
was lost to Maryland. 

Except an ineffectual order from Queen 
Anne, in 1708, to enforce this decision, 
nothing was done under it. Both ends 
of the divisional line were in dispute, 
and until they were fixed the execution 
of the orders in council was impractica- 
ble and useless, In the midst of these 
and other troubles, harrassed by debt and 
persecutions, his colony mortgaged to 
money-lenders and half sold to Queen 
Anne, in 1718 William Penn died. His 
grave is in England, but his monument 
is in the system of laws upon which he 
founded the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Penn was almost as unfortunate in his 
will as in his charter, for it too gave rise 
to contention as to whom his proprietary 

estates now belonged. After some ten 
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years of doubt, it was finally settled that 
they went to his three sons, John, Thomas, 
and Richard; the last named being a 
minor until 1732. All that was done re- 
lating to the strife during this abeyance, 
was an agreement between Mrs. Penn 
and Lord Baltimore to preserve peace on 
the borders for eighteen months, in the 
expectation that during this time the 
boundaries could be settled. But border 
feuds are not to be staid by parchments, 
and things seemed to have reached a pass 
that rendered a speedy adjustment neces- 
sary; and accordingly, on the 10th May, 
1732, a deed was executed between the 
children and heirs of Penn and the great 
grandson of the first Lord Baltimore. Its 
most remarkable features are that it 
adopts the order of 1685, halving the 
peninsular, and supersedes all reference 
to the 40° by resort to fixed Jand-marks. 
The boundaries provided for by this im- 


_ portant agreement are those which sub- 


sist to this day, stipulating for a line due 
West from Cape Henlopen across the 
peninsular—from the centre of which 
line another should be drawn until it was 
tangent to a circle twelve miles from 
Newcastle, while from this tangent point 
a line should be run due North until it 
comes to a point fifteen English Statute 
miles South of the latitude of the most 
Southern part of the city of Philadelphia, 
and from that fifteen mile point should be 
traced the parallel of latitude Westward 
that was to divide the provinces. This 
parallel of latitude is the Mason and 
Dixon’s Line of history. Attached to this 
agreement was a small map, well-known 
as Lord Baltimore’s map. It represented 
the general features of the country in re- 
lation to the boundary—and the outline 
of the State of Delaware is marked on it 
in red lines, supposed to have been drawn 
by Lord Baltimore himself. 

One looks with sume interest on these 
red lines, and recollects their potency. 
A King, remarkable in history mainly 
through the circumstance of his death 
upon the scaffold, had granted to a sub- 
ject what it cost the monarch nothing to 
acquire—the homes across the sea of a 
free and brave people, whose hospitality 
and unsuspecting confidence alone made 
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the grant available, and with royal mag- 
nificence had bounded his gift by paral- 
lels of latitude, the courses of mighty 
rivers and the head-lands of Ocean; and 
subject with scale and compasses appor- 
tioned his territory with his neighbours, 
settled the lines of what were to become 
adjacent sovereignties, and thus accele- 
rated the progress of those events, which 
at length extinguished the council fires 
at which his ancestors had warmed them- 
selves when they were strangers in the 
land, and whose last faint blaze was fed 
with the unstrung bows and blunted ar- 
rowsof the forest princes of the peninsula. 
One looks with interest on handiwork 
so trifling in itself when it becomes so 
potent for results, and the map in reality 
subsequently became of great significance. 
Commissioners to run and mark the 
lines were duly appointed. They met at 
Newcastle, and began and ended in fruit- 
less contention. In the first place, there 


was a difficulty in fixing the point in 
Newcastle that was to be centre of the 
In the next place, Lord Balti- 


circle. 
more’s Commissioners contended that the 
twelve miles distance, at which the circu- 
Jar line was to run from Newcastle, meant 
its periphery not its radius, and that the 
Cape Henlopen intended was the upper 
Cape opposite Cape May, the agreement 
to the contrary notwithstanding; there- 
upon the Penn Commissioners happening 
to come one day a few minutes behind 
time, the Marylanders declared the penalty 
forfeited and the agreement avoided. And 
now Lord Baltimore did what neither im- 
proved his cause nor bettered his reputa- 
tion. Treating his own deed asa nullity, 
he asked George II. for a confirmatory 
grant according to the terms of the charter 
of 1632. It was very properly refused, 
and the parties were referred to the Court 
of Chancery, and here Lord Hardwicke 
decided in effect, that the true ITenlopen 
was the point insisted on by the Penns— 
that the centre of the circle was the mid- 
dle of Newcastle as near as could be 
ascertained, and that the twelve miles 
were a radius and not a periphery. 
This was in 1750. Other difficulties now 
arose. It was important to Lord Balti- 
more, if possible, to shorten the Statute 
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mile, and the mode his friends proposed, 
was to measure it on the surface, follow- 
ing the irregularities of the ground, and 
not horizontally. So Lord Hardwicke 
was again anplied to, and horizontal 
measurements were ordered. This was 
in March, 1751. Still things were not 
clear. The shorter the line across the 
peninsular—its beginning on the Dela- 
ware side being fixed—the better for Lord 
Baltimore, and so here again his friends 
came to his aid, and insisted that Slaugh- 
ter’s Creek, a channel separating Taylor’s 
Island from the Chesapeake, gave the 
Western terminus. But the Penns de- 
manded that the line should be continued 
to the Bay shore itself, and again Lord 
Hardwicke was referred to. But in the 
meantime Lord Baltimore died and the 
suit abated. When it was revived, and 
the heir (Frederick) of Lord Baltimore 
was made a party, he refused to be bound 
by the acts of his ancestor. If, however, 
there was anything that could equal the 
faculties of the Marylanders in making 
trouble, it was the untiring perseverance 
with which the Penns devoted themselves 
to the contest, and followed their oppo- 
nents in all their doublings. And they 
had their reward, for on the 4th of July, 
1760, another deed was executed, under 
which the controversy was finally closed- 
The claim of the Penns were yielded to 
in every particular. The agreement of 
that date is an embodiment of the history 
of the dispute; and Mr. Latrobe says; 
‘Tt is a treatise in itself, and whether for 
technical accuracy as a rare piece of 
conveyancing, legal learning, or historical 
interest, is not surpassed by any paper of 
its kind.” The agreement provides for a 
speedy joint commission to determine, 
run out, and mark all the lines between 
the parties, without let or hindrance— 
that the agreement itself shall be ac- 
knowledged and enrolled in Chancery, 
and thereupon be humbly submitted to 
His Majesty in council for his gracious 
allowance and approval, This done, the 
proprietaries are at peace. Frederick, 
Lord Baltimore, goes upon a tour to the 
East, and the Penns remain in London 
to protect their private and provincial 
interests. 
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There is in the collection of the Mary- 
land Historical Society, a map showing 
the boundaries of Maryland, on which is 
the following endorsement: “ The Lords 
Baltimore in their disputes with the 
Penns had long and deep head to con- 
tend with, and did not get their full 
rights. If Lord Frederick, who signed 
the deed of 1760, had come over to 
Maryland and lived among his tenants 
instead of running about the Continent 
of Europe, and threading the labyrinth of 
the Grecian Archipelago, having pictures 
drawn of the females of the different 
islands, it would have been better for 
himself and his province, and he would 
have escaped the censure of Sterne, who 
in his Sentimental Journey, has given him 
under the name of Mundungus to the 
world in no enviable light.” 

The writer had, doubtless, in his mind 
a work called, “ A Tour to the East in 
the years 1763-64, with remarks on the 
City of Constantinople, and the Turks 
also select pieces of oriental wit, poetry 
and wisdom, by F. Lord Baltimore, Lon- 
don, 1767.” 

The temptation is strong to fill up the 
meagre outlines here given of the boun- 
dary controversy between Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, with some details of the 
period previous to this final adjustment. 
The Marylanders denominated the Penn- 
ites ‘‘ quaking cowards,” and these re- 
taliated by calling their assailants “homi- 
ny gentry.” All sorts of outrages were 
perpetrated. Even the softer sex became 
furious in the strife. The deadly rifle 
told its aim on man and beast. The 
solemnities of funerals became occasions 
for revenge, and rapine gloated in arrests 
and prisons. Fortunately for the peace 
of the two provinces, Governor Thomas 
Penn was at the helm in person. His 
policy was patience under a confident 
hope of triumph in the august tribunal 
to which he and his brothers had ap- 
pealed, So rife and rampant had these 
border feuds become, that in 1737 the 
king and council had to interfere. The 


result was the adoption of a temporary 
line, which ended the trouble for a time. 
The prose and poetry of Scott have made 
the borders of Scotland immortal. 


The 
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same great novelist would have found 
in the feuds of the peninsula and atong 
the northern confines of Maryland, as 
ample materials for his genius to com- 
bine, as much diversity of character, 
and as thrilling incident, as magnificent 
scenery and wild adventure as were fur- 
nished him by the history of his native 
land. The Catholic gentlemen of Mary- 
land, gallant, brave and impetuous, his 
battle cry: ‘Hey for St. Mary’s,” the 
stern uncompromising puritan, shouting 
as he fought, “In the name of God fall 
on,” the Swedes and the Hollanders, 
and among the Indians the Susquehan- 
nahs and the Minquaas and the Dela- 
wares were all active in the strife that 
prevailed for a long series of years. 
Cresap’s quarrel involved the provinces 
in what was almost open war, and it is 
charged that, on the death of Gordon, 
the Governor of Pennsylvania in 1736, 
the invasions from Maryland became 
more terrible and more frequent. From 
this digression we return to the history 
of the line. The commissioners on the 
part of each province having been duly 
appointed, and their surveyors selected, 
they met at Newcastle in the November 
following, and went to work in earnest 
with unwonted harmony. Three years 
of almost uninterrupted labour were ex- 
pended in running, measuring and mark- 
ing these troublesome lines, and even 
then the work was unfinished. The 
proprietors, residing in England, grew 
weary of this slow progress, which they 
set down to the incompetency of artists. 
To this groundless suspicion do we owe 
their supercedure and the introduction of 
Mason and Dixon, who, unwillingly, 
have immortalized their memory in the 
name of the principal line. Furnished 
with instructions and the most approved 
instruments, they sailed for Philadelphia, 
where they arrived in November 1763. 
They go-to work at once—they adopt the 
radius as measured by their predeces- 
sors, taking the steeple of the Courthouse 
in Newcastle for the centre of the circle, 
and after numerous tracings of the tan- 
gent line, adopt also their tangent point, 
from which they say they could not 
make the tangent line pass one inch to 
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the East or West. So that if the pro- 
prietors had thought so, the rude sight- 
ings and chainings of the American Sur- 
veyors would have been all right. They 
thereupon cause that line and point to 
be marked, and adjourn to Philadel- 
phia to find its Southern limit on Cedar 
or South Street. They then extend that 
latitude to the West, so as to be due 
North of the tangent point. Thence 
they measure down South fifteen miles 
to the latitude of the great due West 
line and run its parallel a short distance. 
Then they go to the tangent point and run 
due North to that latitude, and at the 
point of intersection, in a deep ravine, 
near a spring, they cause to be planted 
the corner-stone, at which begins the true 
Mason and Dixon’s line. Returning to 
the tangent point where the due North 
line cuts the circle, forming the corner of 
three dominions, the exact position is 
well ascertained and marked by another 
stone. This brings them to the end of 
1764. 

They resume their labours upon the 


great West line in June 1765. By the 
27th of October they were 95 miles West 
of the Susquehannah, and they then re- 
turned to winter quarters. 

Early in 1766 they are again at their 
posts. By the 4th of June they had car- 
ried the line 160 miles from its begin- 


ning. The Indians, into whose un- 
granted territory they had deeply pene- 
trated, grew restive and threatening. 
They thought this army, though banner- 
less, meant something. Their untutored 
minds could not comprehend this mighty 
gazing into the heavens, through gun-like 
instruments, this measuring upon the 
earth, and this daily felling of the trees 
across their hunting paths. They forbid 
any further advance, and they are to be 
obeyed. The artists return leisurely 
and note as they pass the beauty of their 
vista, which they say very apparently 
shows itself to be a parallel of latitude. 

The Six Nations, whose council fires 
blazed upon the Onondago and Mohawk 
in Western New York, were the lords of 
the territory yet to be traversed. To 
obtain their consent to the consumma- 
tion of the line, the Governors of Mary- 
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land and Pennsylvania, at an expense 
of more than £500, procured through 
the agency of Sir William Johnson a 
grand convocation of the tribes of that 
powerful confederacy. The application 
was successful, and in June 1767, an 
escort of 14 stroud clad warriors with an 
interpreter and a chief, deputed by the 
Troquois council, met the surveyors and 
their camp at the summit of the great 
Alleghany to escort them down into the 
valley of the Ohio, whose tributaries 
they were now to cross. The line was 
now pushed on vigorously. Soon the 
motley hosts come to the meridian of the 
first fountain of the Potomac, the West- 
ern limitof Maryland. Here their func- 
tions should have terminated; but they 
pass it by unheeded because unknown, 
resolved to reach the utmost limit of 
Penn’s five degrees of longitude from the 
Delaware. By the 24th of August they 
come to the crossing of Braddock’s road. 
The escort now becomes restless. The 
Mohawk chief and his nephew leave. 
The Shawnees and Delawares, tenants of 
the hunting grounds, begin to grow ter- 
rific. On the 27th September, when en- 
camped on the Monongahela, 236 miles 
from the Delaware, 26 of the labourers 
desert, and but 15 axe-men are left. 
Being so near the goal, the surveyors 
evince their courage by coolly send- 
ing back to Fort Cumberland for aid, 
and in the meantime they push on. At 
length they come to the Warrior Branch 
of the Catawba war-path in Greene 
County, and there the Indian escort say 
to them that they are instructed by 
their chiefs in council not to let the line 
be run beyond that war-path. Their com- 
mands are peremptory and there the line 
is staid. 

Mason and Dixon, with their pack- 
horse train and attendants, returned to 
the East without molestation, and reported 
their discomfiture to the gentlemen com- 
missioners, who approved their conduct, 
and in December, 1767, granted them an 
honorable discharge. 

The commissioners, in conformity to 
the agreements of the contract, proceeded 
to have the lines well marked. All the 
corners and intersections were ascertain- 
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ed by firmly fixing one or more remark- 
able stones, on which were graven the 
arms of the proprietors. This done, they 
on the 9th of November, 1768, made their 
final report to the proprietors, and here 
the labour upon the line ends, until after 
the titles of Baltimore and the Penns are 
wrested from them by the strong arm of 
the revolution. 

There is another chapter, however, in 
the history of this celebrated line. Many 
years ago, the remarkable stone which 
marked the South-West corner of Dela- 
ware, was dug up by the hunters for 
Capt. Kidd’s money, and at a later period 
the stone, near the Spring, which marked 
the North-East corner of Maryland, hav- 
ing been undermined by floods and fual- 
len, was taken by a neighbouring farmer 
for a chimney-piece, and a post planted 
in its place. Surmises sprung up that 
some others of the stones which defined 
the limits of the little State, had been dis- 
placed. 

Many of the dwellers around the notch 
and circle, seemed not to know to whom 
they belonged. These doubts and dilap- 
idations induced the three States, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Delaware, in 
1849, to create a joint commission to re- 
trace the lines in that vicinity and replace 
the missing monuments. The commis- 
sioners procured Lieut. Col. James D. 
Graham, of the corps of Topographical 
Engineers of the United States, to exe- 
cute the work. He of course had to re- 
view much of the labours of Mason and 
Dixon and their predecessors, Generally 
he found that remarkable accuracy char- 
acterized those early displays of geomet- 
rical science. The post near the spring 
was in the right place and the courses all 
right. Some errors were, however, de- 
tected. Some of the miles had been made 
a few feet toolong. The radius was found 
to be two feet, four inches too short, and 
by some errors in locating the tangent 
point and the junction of the three States 
at the point of the notch or bead, it was 
found that Maryland had got back from 
Delaware a little over one acre and three 
quarters of what she had lost by King 
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James’ order in 1685. Even these trifling 
errors, proved the wonderful certainty of 
mathematical science. Col. Graham’s 
labours wroughtachange in the allegiance 
of several gentlemen residing near the 
circle, who had supposed themselves citi- 
zens of Delaware. A Mr. Wm. Smith,a 
member of the Legislature of that State, 
was found to be fuli half a mile in Penn- 
sylvania, which also took in the old Chris- 
tiana church by a hundred yards. 

And thus having brought our narrative 
down from 1629, when the purchase by 
Godyn furnished the remote cause of 
Mason and Dixon’s appointment to 1850, 
when Col. Graham made his report, we 
have arrived at the end of our history. 

To comprehend the subject of this 
sketch we have had to course through 
three centuries of this world’s histo- 
ry, halting here and there to gather up 
and arrange the events which relate to it. 
It is more than two hundred years since 
the seeds of the strife was sown of which 
the line is the harvest, and nearly a cen- 
tury has passed since the surveyors were 
running its thread through the forest. 
Within those periods, what great events 
have transpired. Civilization, science, 
freedom, religion and population have 
rolled their resistless tides over this con- 
tinent. Empires have risen and fallen. 
Dynasties have sunk into nothingness. 
Yet this line stands. The limits of em- 
pire which nature alone-establishes are 
ever varying. Rivers change their chan- 
nels, The soil of one State. becomes the 
delta of another, and ocean takes away 
frum continents, tu be.compensated by 
new islands in the watery waste. An 
assurance of permanency may be derived 
from the purely arbitrary. origin of the 
line and may we not hope that while the 
Mason and Dixon’s Line of geography 
will ever continue ta be that whose her- 
aldric insignia are: still to be found in 
field and forest, the Mason and Dixon’s 
Line of politics will be forgotten, until as 
cloud-shadows pass, leaving earth in sun- 
light, we shall be-seen of all to be a uni- 
ted and homogeneous people! 












THE BROOK. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


But yesterday this brook was bright, 

And tranquil as the clear moonlight 

That woos the palms on Orient shores ; 
But now, a hoarse, dark stream, it pours 
Impetuous o’er its bed of rock, 

And, almost with a thunder-shock, 

Boils into currents fierce and fleet, 

That dash the white foam round our feet— 
A raging whirl of waters, rent 


As if with angry discontent. 


A tempest in the night swept by, 

Born of a murk and fiery sky, 

And while the solid woodlands shook, 
It wreaked its fury on the brook. 

The evil genius of the blast 

Within its quiet bosom passed, 

And therefore is it that a Tide 

Which used as lovingly to glide, 

As Thoughts through spirits sanctified, 
Shows now a whirl of waters, rent 


As if with angry discontent. 


I knew of late a creature bright 
And gentle as the clear moonlight, 
The tenderest and the kindest Heart 
God ever sent a loving part 

To act on earth—across whose life 
A sudden passion swept in strife, 
With wild, unhallowed forces rife— 
It stirred her nature’s inmost deep 
That nevermore shal] rest or sleep, 
Remorse its rugged bed of rock, 
O’er which for aye with thunder-shock, 
The tides of feeling, fierce and fleet, 
Are dashed to foam or icy sleet, 

A raging whirl of waters, rent 


By something worse than discontent. 
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THE 


While ascending the Ohio river ina 
steamboat a few weeks since, I found 
myself accidentally brought into contact 
with an old gentleman who had been 
born and “ brought up” in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of a spot since made famous 
as the scene of the intrigues and machi- 
nations of the Great Filibuster,—the man 
who, living half a century too soon, plot- 
ted treason, in a scheme similar in many 
points to those wherein his successors 
have only been counted as the instru- 
ments of “ Manifest Destiny.” Steam- 
boats, like poverty, ‘make strange(rs) 
bed-fellows,” and the old man and my- 
self found ourselves joint tenants of 
“Number 22,” wherein, each roosting 
upon his narrow shelf, called by courtesy 
a berth, he discoursed, while I listened, 
of the early days of pioneer enterprise, 
and the trials, dangers, privations, and 
pleasures of the predecessors of the com- 
munity whose farms now border the 
banks, or whose cities are enriched by 
the commerce of “La Belle Riviére.” 
My old room-mate had been in earlier 
life a participator, and a not inactive one 
. either, in many scenes which seem 
strange and wild, when described to us 
of this day. He had been engaged in 
many a bear-hunt on the site of now 
populous towns, had carried the chain 
for a surveyor’s party through awilderness 
where the steam-horse now snorts a score 
of times each day, and remembered how 
one of his friends had desperately cheat- 
ed another in a horse trade, by swap- 
ping for the said horse a not inconsidera- 
ble slice of the present city of Cincin- 
nati, which now rents for ever so many 
dollars a front foot. 

But the old man had been concerned 
in less peaceful matters. He had brought 
his rifle and blanket to a point on the 
banks of the Ohio, below the present 
town of Gallipolis, in company with two 
or three others, and had there “‘ camped 
out” on the shore for certain days and 
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nights, awaiting the arrival of boats 
which, he was assured, were being load- 
ed at Pittsburg, Marietta, and other 
points above, with pork, powder, guns, 
whiskey, fiddles and filibusters, to sub- 
jugate the rich fields of Mexico, and to 
divide silver mines, golden erucifixes and 
dukedoms, among the adventurous few 
who were admitted to a share in the gal- 
lant enterprise. But the old man, I im- 
agine, had never gone much farther than 
a mere inéention to enlist implies. Burr 
was arrested in Kentucky, and a posse 
from “The Point,” now Parkersburg, 
took possession of Blannerhassett’s Is- 
land, then generally regarded as the 
Headquarters of the expedition, and the 
whispered words “Treason,” “ Dissolu- 
tion of the Union,” and others of like 
import, which seem to have been more 
suggestive in those days than now, had 
aroused vague apprehensions, they scarce- 
ly knew of what, amongst the rough and 
unlearned participators in the enterprise. 
At first excited by undefined rumours of 
grand undertakings and rich gains, the 
hardy backwoodsmen hurried eagerly to 
participate, and then, intimidated and de- 
terred by equally shadowy ideas that 
they were enlisted for the perpetration of 
some enormous crime, of the exact na- 
ture of which they were profoundly ig- 
norant, they one by one shrank from 
the undertaking, and “ denied their Mas- 
ter.” 

The old man, however, spoke up stout- 
ly in favour of “‘ The Irishman.” What- 
ever Burr’s intentions or plans might 
have been, he vehemently asserted that 
Blannerhassett had no lot nor part in 
anything criminal: nay, that in all he 
did or proposed to do, he was advised and 
encouraged by officers high in the confi- 
dence of the General Government. This, 
and the romance connected in my mind, 
with the name of Blannerhasset “set 
me a-thinking,” and examining, with 
what result the reader must judge.* 





* Nore.— While engaged in seeking material for this sketch, the writer had the pleas- 


ure 


meeting W. H. Safford, Esq., of Chillicothe, the author of a most interesting biog- 


raphy of Blannerhassett, to which work, and the kind and courteous permission to use 


' 


it, fre@ly accorded by him, he is largely indebted. 
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Harman Blannerhassett was born in Eng- 
land in the year 1767, of a family standing 
prominent amongst the untitled gentry of 
Treland, and was originally educated for 
the bar, to which he was admitted in 1790, 
but at which he never practiced. The 
Emmetts, Currans, and Grattans were his 
cotemporaries, and the Emmetts partic- 
ularly ranked among his warm personal 
friends. Though he first drew breath on 
English soil, he was of an Irish family, 
and sympathized warmly in the opposi- 
tion to “ The Union,” which numbered 
among its leaders thenames of those Irish- 
men whose forensic talents and dialectic 
abilities have made them and their efforts 
familiar as household words, wherever 
our common language is spoken. When 
about twenty-five years of age, he court- 
ed and married Miss Agnew, daughter of 
the Governor of the Isle of Man, and 
grand-daughter to the General Officer of 
the same name in the British army, who 
fell at Germantown during our Revolu- 
tionary struggle. This lady is often still 
spoken of by old citizens of Marietta 
and Parkersburg, in the vicinity of her 
former residence, as of extraordinary 
beauty, and her mental attractions are 
said, by the few living persons who were 
her cotemporaries to have been fully 
commensurate with her physical charms. 
Singularly enough, many of those who 
knew her in her younger days, speak of 
her as a “ Frenchwoman,” and the old 
man whose garrulity first induced me to 
pen this sketch, referred to “ the Irishman 
and his French wife.” As a Manxwo- 
man, it is not impossible that her accent, 
or idioms at least, were somewhat differ- 
ent from the ordinary English spoken in 
the West, and her complete mastery over 
the French and Italian languages, doubt- 
less led her to use them often in her con- 
versation and correspondence. 

In the year 1797, Blannerhassett and 
his wife emigrated to the United States, 
bringing with them a large sum of 
money for those days, estimated at eighty 
thousand dollars, and sojourned for a 
time in the city of New York, while look- 
ing out for a suitable place to set up their 
tent permanently. At that time the val- 
ley of the Ohio, which now counts its 
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population by millions, and its wealth 
by thousands of millions, was an al- 
most unbroken wilderness. A few set- 
tlers, availing themselves of the protec- 
tion afforded by the garrisons scattered 
here and there along what was then the 
frontier, had founded villages at various 
points on the river, and had already be- 
come so numerous, and had acquired 
such strength from their superiority in 
arms and experience in the tactics of 
savage warfare, that the aboriginal in- 
habitants falling back, as they have al- 
ways done, before the advancing tide of 
civilization, had yielded to the Pale-faces 
a possession of the country adjacent to 
its banks, which they no longer attempt- 
ed to. dispute. But with these excep- 
tions, and the scanty “ openings” and 
“ clearings” made here and there, along 
the banks of the “ Beautiful River,’”’ and 
some of its tributaries, the country was 
in a state of primeval wildness. The 
rich alluvial bottoms and islands of the 
river were generally still covered with 
a dense and luxuriant vegetation, through 
the matted undergrowth of which the 
elk and the deer made their paths to 
drink at the stream, while the bear and 
the panther still prowled as of yore over 
the hills bordering the flats, or crouched 
amid the branches of the royal trees 
which crowned their summits. Won- 
drous tales of the beauty and fertility of 
this énchanting region were borne back 
from the earlier emigrants to their 
friends in the East, and allured by the 
rumours of present cheapness and the 
prospects of future wealth, Blannerhas- 
sett and his young wife determined to 
ride with the tide which, overleaping the 
barrier of the Alleghanies, was pouring 
down into the rich valley of thé Ohio. 
Accordingly, in the latter part of the 
year 1797, we find them at Pittsburgh, 
making preparations to descend the 
river. 

In those days steamboats were not. 
Flat-boats and keel-boats, great floating 
arks, roomy and capacious enough to 
hold several families, with all their fur- ’ 
niture, stock, implements and provisjons, 
constituted the principal mode of convey- 
ance for emigrants descending the stream 
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in. which, abandoned to the current, they 
floated by day, and moored to the shore 
at night, until they reached their point of 
destination, or as chanced quite as often, 
until the eye of the head of the family 
was particularly taken with the advan- 
tages, real or fancied, presented by some 
“location” along the shore, where he 
forthwith “tied up,” “blazed out” on 
the tree-trunks his “ préemption claim,” 
or “deadened” a few acres, and proba- 
bly the next season sold out, or traded 
hisclaim and “improvements” tothe owner 
of another “flat,” arriving in his footsteps, 
and receiving the new-comer’s dollars, and 
probably certain salted provisions and 
“‘red-eye” to boot, embarked on the self- 
same craft which had just disgorged the 
purchaser of his recent home, and start- 
ed again “out West,” a point by the 
way which none of his successors have 
ever yet reached, and which is now be- 
lieved (at San Francisco and Astoria) to 
mean the Sandwich Islands and Japan ! 

The winter of this year, 1797, was 
spent by Blannerhassett and his wife in 
Marietta, at the mouth of the Muskingum 
river, where his antiquarian tastes were 
s0 much interested by the famous 
mounds, built by that unknown race of 
whom they constitute the sole existing 
memorials, that he at one time contem- 
plated taking up his permanent abode 
there, and erecting a castellated mansion 
upon the summit of the most conspicu- 
ous of those singular Teocalli, if such 
they really are, which commands an un- 
rivalled view of the river and adjacent 
valley. But soon afterwards, struck with 
the appearance of the island which now 
bears his name, then known as Backus’ 
Island, he purchased the upper half of 
it, and erected thereon a mansion, of 
which at present hardly a trace remains. 
Old neighbours of his, however, who 
have a vivid recollection of the improve- 
ments made by Blannerhassett, speak of 
this embowered spot in terms so enthu- 
siastic, that there can be no doubt of its 
surpassing everything of the kind then 
n in the Western country, The 
jon itself, with wings projecting 
curvilinearly from the ends of the main 
building, one of which was arranged as 
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a conservatory, was spacious and roomy, 
with high ceilings and gilded cornices ; 
while the grounds were laid out and 
planted with every available species of 
ornamental and fruit trees. Gravelled 
walks, bordered with choice shrubbery, 
led through their shady recesses, rustic 
seats invited to rest in umbrageous nooks, 
and a tastefully arranged boat-house, 
with gaily painted boats moored along- 
side, afforded convenience for crossing to 
the main land, or floating for amusement 
on the tranquil bosom of the Ohio. Un- 
der the tasteful direction of his wife, 
Blannerhassett expended a large sum of 
money,—large at least for those days 
and that region,—probably sixty thou- 
sand dollars, in developing the natural 
beauties of this sylvan Paradise, and 
adding new ones. 

Blannerhassett himself was a man of 
refined taste and liberal education, and 
especially had devoted much attention to 
the physical sciences, particularly As- 
tronomy and Electricity. His apparatus 
was costly and select, and in the prosecu- 
tion of his various experiments and in- 
vestigations, he excited no little the won- 
derment of his ruder neighbours. Many 
queer tales are told of the sights he ex- 
hibited through his telescope, and of the 
shocks administered to those whom over- 
curiosity induced to handle his mysteri- 
ous wires, or approach uncautiously the 
tin-lined jars in which he kept his thunder 
bottled. 

Thus, in improving his property, in the 
society of his charming wife, and the two 
children who had blessed their union, and 
in the cultivation of his literary, artistic 
and scientific tastes, eight happy years 
rolled over his head. With sufficient 
store of wealth for all the comforts and 
even elegancies of life, with no desires 
which he had not the means to gratify, 
he seemed content to dream away exist- 
ence, among his books and instruments, 
and none would have ever supposed that 
the secluded and quiet home of the peace- 
ful, indolent and retired scholar, would 
one day become, for the time being, the 
most noted spot on the continent. Yet so 
it was. The tempter and the temptation 
were coming. Dreams of boundless 
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wealth, of rank and empire were to sup- 
plant the air-drawn visions of the poet, 
and the theories of the philosopher. A 
scheme, nurtured in the busy and teeming 
brain of one of the most daring spirits of 
the age, so profound and complicated, 
that no man, save one, ever knew or ever 
probably will know it in all its ramifica- 
tions, yet so comprehensive as to hold out 
at once proffers of glory to the soldier, 
wealth to the avaricious, social pleasures 
to the refined, and empire to the ambi- 
tious, was unveiled, in part only, it is 
true, but sufficiently, to enlist this quiet, 
peaceful student in its prosecution, and 
finally to absorb him, his family, fortune 
and fame into the vortex wherein scheme 
and schemer sink together. 

In the spring of 1805, (Aaron Burr, 
Ex-Vice-President of the United States, 
who had contested with Mr. Jefferson, 
and almost successfully, the Presidential 
chair,—with a mind embittered against 
his countrymen for the odium with which 
they had visited upon him the recent 
slaughter of Hamilton, and soured more 
deeply than he cared to shew by the pros- 
tration of his political aspirations, his 
fortune bankrupt at the same time and 
by the same means through which his 
political and social standing were ruined, 
visited for the first time the Western ter- 
ritory. His plans, in their fulness of 
conception have never been divulged, but 
they embraced several objects. One was, 
the acquisition and colonization of an ex- 
tensive territory on the Washita, another, 
the revolutionizing of Mexico, with the 
design of separating that Vice-Kingdom 
from the crown of Spain, and erecting it 
into an independent power, with himself 
at the head. Another and a darker 
scheme has been imputed to him ; name- 
ly, to take advantage of the weakness of 
the bonds by which the inhabitants of the 
Valley of the Mississippi were attached 
to those of the older States East of the 
mountains, to dismember the Union. and 
to place himself at the head of the sece- 
ding territory. However this may be, 
our present business is with the plans of 
Burr, so far only as Blannerhassett him- 
self was connected with them. 

One pleasant afternoon in the spring of 
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1805, the attention of the hostess of our 
Island was attracted to a party of ladies 
and gentlemen, who had landed near the 
mansion and were rambling through the 
grounds, admiring the shrubbery and 
flowers. Although visitors to her little 
Eden, with that object in view, were not 
unfrequent, the lady sent a servant at- 
tached to the house, to offer the strangers 
its hospitality. One of them, on behalf 
of his companions, declined the courtesy, 
but sent his card, with their reason for 
intruding, “ that they had only landed to 
enjoy what was one of the ‘ sights’ of that 
new country,” &. The card bore the 
name of Aaron Burr. Impelled by a de- 
sire to discharge the sacred duties of hos- 
pitality, and especially to show honour to 
the personage who had just filled one of 
the most exalted stations in the nation, 
Mrs. Blannerhassett in person came out 
to urge the distinguished party to enter 
under her roof. Better had she applied 
a torch to it then and there. From the 
hour that dark and incomprehensible 
man, who seems to have filled all bosoms 
with distrust by his reputation, but to 
have charmed and fascinated every one 
with whom he came in personal contact, 
crossed the threshold, the doom of that 
house was written. 

Burr stayed on this occasion but a few 
hours at Blannerhassett’s Island. The 
master of the house was then absent from 
home, having been called to New York to 
renew his acquaintance with Thomas Ad- 
dis Emmett, whom recent political events 
had forced to become an exile from Ire- 
land. From his wife, however, he doubt- 
less heard enough of the grand schemes 
projected by Burr to strongly excite his 
curiosity. He shortly after received a 
letter from the intriguer, which though 
vague and indefinite, and worded with 
great caution, so powerfully wrought upon 
his imagination, as to induce him to lend 
a ready ear to further propositions, which 
were not long delayed. In December: 
Burr wrote to him again, regretting the 
absence of the latter from home at the 
time of his visit, alluding to the tale 
of Blannerhassett, which, he insinu 4 
were being unprofitably wasted in/the 
listless life he was then leading, and Bold- 
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ing out hints, not the less tempting that 
they were couched in obscure and guard- 
ed terms, of grand enterprises then on 
foot, offering a field worthy to be trod by 
a man whom destiny and his own talents 
had intended and fitted for an active part 
in shaping the fortunes of this Western 
world. Burr alluded artfully, too, to 
another matter more immediately affect- 
ing his correspondent. Ie reminded him 
of his wife and growing family, that an 
important part of his means had been 
expended in mere luxuries, to gratify the 
eye, without increasing in a correspond- 
ing ratio, the intrinsic value of the prop- 
erty in which he had invested it, and held 
out hopes of wealth for himself and his 
descendants, which a man of nerve need 
only stretch forth his hand and grasp. 
Captivated by these glittering visions and 
never dreaming that the man who had 
just filled a position second to but one in 
Christendom, would or could sanction or 
propose treason, Blannerhassett wrote to 
Burr soliciting “a share in the risks and 
glories of whatever enterprise he had on 
foot.” There is no doubt that Burr had 
been explicit enough with his correspon- 
dent te show that his enterprise aimed at 
Mexican conquest, but the peculiar rela- 
tions of our government with that of 
Spain at the time, and the strong proba- 
bilities of a war with that power in as- 
sertion of our claims, combined to con- 
vince Blannerhassett that, in any thing 
he might undertake, Burr was acting with 
the approval of the Administration. In 
fact it was more than once so asserted, 
The correspondence thus commenced, 
was kept up on both sides, and resulted 
in the reserved and quiet scholar becom- 
ing one of the foremost and most enthu- 
siastic in the cause, so far as he then un- 
derstood it, and probably when its details 
were still further unfolded to him, the 
prospects so temptingly displayed to his 
eager gaze, of wealth, rank and fame, 
were so dazzling as to blind him to the 
full enormity of the crime he was about 
perpetrate. At all events, his Irish 
irit once aroused, Blannerhassett shew- 
imself second to no one in his zeal 
forthe cause he had espoused. He em- 
barked all, fortune, fame and life, and the 
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domestic happiness, dearer to him than 
life, in the adventure, and wrecked them 
alltogether. The words of William Wirt, 
on the trial of Burr, still spouted on many 
a country school-house floor, may be ap- 
propriately quoted in this connection. 
** Innocence is ever simple and credulous; 
conscious of no designs itself, it expects 
none in others; every door and portal of 
the heart are thrown open, and all who 
choose may enter. Such was the state of 
Eden when the serpent entered its bow- 
ers. The prisoner, in,a more engaging 
form, winding himselfsinto the open and 
unpractised heart of Blannerhassett, 
found but little difficulty in changing the 
character of that heart, and the objects of 
its affections. By degrees, he infuses into 
it the fire of his own courage; a daring 
and desperate thirst for glory; an ardour 
panting for all the storms and bustle and 
hurricane of life. In a short time, the 
whole man is changed, and every object 
of his former delights relinquished. No 
more he enjoys the tranquil scene, it has 
become flat and insipid to his taste. His 
books are abandoned, his retort and cru- 
cible thrown aside, his shrubbery blooms 
and breathes its fragrance upon the air in 
vain, he likes it not; his ear no longer 
drinks the melody of music. It longs for 
the trumpet’s clanguor, and the cannon’s 
roar. Even the prattle of his babes, once 
so sweet, now no longer affects him, and 
the angel smile of his wife, which hith- 
erto touched his bosom with extasy so un- 
speakable, is now uncared for and un- 
seen. Greater objects have taken posses- 
sion of his soul—his imagination has 
been dazzled by visions of diadems and 
stars and garters, and titles of nobility— 
he has been taught to burn with restless 
emulation at the names of Cromwell, Cx- 
sar and Bonaparte.” 

That Aaron Burr may not have been 
so utterly false, selfish and hollow as the 
popular feeling of that day, and since, 
paints him, I readily concede; still, I 
cannot see the virtues of his character, 
(if he possessed more than the one so 
touchingly displayed in his affection for 
his daughter,) so ably elaborated by Mr. 
Parton in what is unquestionably other- 
wise one of the best biographies of the 
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day. His character in childhood, as drawn 
by his mother, shows the germs of the 
developed man. The “ dirty, noisy boy; 
sly and mischievous,—handsome, but not 
good tempered,—very resolute—and im- 
patient of control;” grew up into the 
bold, bad man, who fixed his glistening 
eyes on whatever object in the distance 
he would gain, and strode on to its 
attainment, reckless of the hearts of wo- 
men that he crushed, or the honour of 
men that he blighted in his career. Self 
was his only idol. The fameand lives of 
those that stood in his way, or were ne- 
cessary to him as his instruments, were 
ruthlessly blackened or crushed out. Fe- 
male chastity and manly honour, were to 
him words of no import, weighed in com- 
parison with his own wishes. I do not 
even believe in the ‘‘ remorse” with which 
he is said to have been self-tormented for 
the slaying of Hamilton. The latter stood 
in his way, and must be crushed out, and 
words subsequently let drop by Burr, 
more than once in alluding tc the subject, 
indicate that, so far from entertaining 
‘* remorse” for his victim’s death, he held 
it to be but a feeble and insufficient atone- 
ment for the offence of having opposed 
the course of his ambition. Washington 
himself, with that intuitive sagacity which 
never failed him or his country, mistrust- 
ed the dark and ambitious man. The 
profoundest intellect of that day,* when 
“‘ there were giants” in the land, though 
not entirely able to fathom his plans, pro- 
nounced him “ dangerous,” “ an embryo 
Cesar,” “a cold blooded and determined 
conspirator,” even before he had taken a 
single step forward in that career which 
was destined to end in so much ruin and 
devastation. 

In his disgust and disappointment then, 
at the overthrow of his schemes for polit- 
ical elevation at home, Burr turned his 
eyes on the Spanish province of Mexico, 
whose rich and fertile soil, teeming with 
all the gorgeous luxuriance of a tropical 
yegetation, and whose exhaustless moun- 
tains, pouring annual ship loads of golden 
and silver tribute into the else empty 
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treasury of Spain, seemed a rich and fit- 
ting prize. The crown of that embryo- 
tic empire offered itself to his eager grasp, 
and would worthily deck the brows of 
himself and his posterity. The age 
seemed suited to such an enterprise. The 
glories and triumphs, the ambition and 
success of “Napoleon filled the world with 
wonder and admiration. Why should 
not he too, found a new dynasty in this 
Western World, and construct an Em- 
pire? The hour and the opportunity 
were both at hand. What, to him, were 
the fortunes and happiness of Blanner- 
hassett, the allegience which Wilkinson 
and his army had sworn to the Republic, 
the lives of the rough and unlearned, but 
brave and resolute settlers of the back- 
woods, so he could but make them his in- 
struments, and through them, attain his 
ends? He would surround his throne 
with Dukes and Marshals of the Empire. 
The pomp of Chivalry, the splendours of 
the East should be revived in his Court. 
Realms equally rich, and even more easy 
of spoil opened to the South, to whose 
conquest his successors might aspire. 
Perhaps nothing would check his victori- 
ous career, until he had traversed the 
Continent, and stood on that bold and - 
stormy promontory, where the contend- 
ing waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
lash around Cape Horn. 

In August, 1806 then, Burr, accompa- 
nied by his daughter, Mrs. Alston, that 
Theodosia, his love for whom seems, sel- 
fish as it was, to have been almost the 
only redeeming trait in his character, 
visited Blannerhassett’s Island. The ball 
was at once set in motion. Boats, arms 
and provisions were purchased. Men 
were enrolled or enlisted, and instructed 
to rendezvous at various designated points 
on the banks of the Ohio. My aged 
room-mate on the steam-boat was one of 
them. He was to receive a hundred acres 
of land on the Washita, and money 
enough to stock his farms, at the end of 
the campaign, and this, he was assured, 
was but an earnest of the rich reward he 
might ultimately expect. Special “si 
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were despatched to some points, to enlist 
recruits, others were visited by Burr in 
person. General Wilkinson, command- 
ing the troops of the United States in the 
South West, was written to, but more 
openly and unreservedly than Blanner- 
hassett and others had been approached. 
The correspondence with Wilkinson was 
conducted ina cypher * known only to 
him and Burr, and the confidential na- 
ture of the intercourse between these two 
men indicates a very strong probability, 
if not more, that Wilkinson fully under- 
stood and approved all of Burr’s plans. 
The inference that he was a double trai- 
tor, if treason against the United States 
ever had any real existence, seems inevi- 
table, and Burr, to the day of his death, 
always asserted, in terms that admit of 
no ambiguity, that Wilkinson’s complici- 
ty with him in all his plans, was abso- 
lute. Burr, too, be it remembered, was 
so utterly devoid of shunning the respon- 
sibility of any of his acts, and in his lat- 
ter days, so absolutely indifferent to pub- 
lic opinion, that we cannot but yield our 
belief to his assertions on this point. It 
seems not improbable, too, that the Brit- 
ish Ministry, of which Mr. Pitt was then 
the head, were not unfavorable to the 
project, and if a force under Burr had 
once succeeded in making good a fuothold 
in Mexico, that material aid in ships and 
money might have been safely counted 
on. 

About the time when these prepara- 
tions were on foot, one of those now ob- 
solete occurrences, a ‘‘ General Muster,” 
was held at the village of Marietta. 
Thither the stalwart sons of the back- 
woods congregated, with their wives and 
sweethearts. The regiment of militia 
paraded, and Colonel Burr, who took care 
to be present, was invited to conduct 
some of the evolutions. The rough back- 
woodsmen, to whom the details of Indian 
Warfare, and the rude scenes of a hun- 
ter’s life were familiar things, but who 
were ignorant of regular tactics, were 
profoundly astonished at the knowledge 
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and acquirements of that man, who 
seemed to have at his fingers’ ends, the 
military pedantries, and unintelligible 
technicalities of Baron Steuben. By the 
way, not a few men of more education 
than they, to this day, are astounded at 
the uncouth and affected phraseology in 
which the science of military operations 
is uselessly wrapped. A rough, but 
hearty frolic, characteristic of the time 
and place, with rustic “jigs” and ‘ hoe- 
downs,” and profusion of “ pine-top” 
succeeded, and numbers of the hardy 
and adventurous youth of the country 
round-about, exhilarated by the frolic and 
the whiskey, and excited by the tempting 
rumors of wealth to be acquired, gladly 
enrolled themselves with the band des- 
tined for so alluring an enterprise. About 
this time Burr wrote to Wilkinson for 
“the commissions of four or five of his 
officers,” to be gotten on any pretence he 
could invent. His object in this has 
never been divulged, but it has been 
conjectured that he proposed by their ex- 
hibition, in possession of certain of his 
associates, to convey the impression that 
his army of force was made under author- 
ity of the Government of the United 
States. 

Soon after, Burr started on his way 
down the river to put in motion the boats 
and recruits engaged at various points, 
leaving Blannerhassett on the Island to 
expedite matters there, push on the men 
and provisions from Marietta and its vi- 
cinity, and join him at the mouth of the 
Cumberland River. But these move- 
ments had been conducted on so grand a 
scale, and their object had been so much 
discussed through the medium of the 
press, as to excite a general feeling of 
uneasiness and apprehension in the pub- 
lic mind, Filibustering was not so much 
in vogue then as it has gotten to be since, 
and met with by no means so much coun- 
tenance from the public. Apprehensions 
too of an attempt at forcible dismember- 
ment of the Union were rife, and whis- 
pers of treason on behalf of Wilkinson 


*A specimen of this cypher may be seen in Safford’s Life of Blannerhassett. The 
réport current in the days of Anti-Masonry, that it (the cypher) was one of the secrets 


ofthe Brotherhood, is scandalously false. 
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and his troops added to the general un- 
easiness. ‘The strong arm of the Federal 
Government was stretched out, its heavy 
hand laid upon the plot and the plotters, 
und under its weight the whole fabric 
crumbled into dust. Burr was arrested 
in Kentucky, released for want of evi- 
dence, and proceeded to the lower Missis- 
sippi to find Wilkinson, on whom he so 
much relied, who was to be “‘ second to 
Burr alone” in the New Empire, among 
the most active of his foes. Af:er vari- 
ous attempts to free himself from the 
toils now closing in cn him from every 
side, he one dark night threw into the 
turbid flood of the Mighty River the 
chests of arms collected for the use of his 
command, and in the disguise of a wag- 
oner, made his escape. His arrest in 
Alabama and conveyance to Richmond, 
his trial and technical acquittal, are fa- 
miliar to all our readers. We will now 
return to the Island, and follow the course 
of events at that point. 

A number of the citizens of Wood 
County, Virginia, were called out as 
militia under Colonel Phelps, to seize 
the stores and arms on the Island, and 
to arrest all parties connected with the 
enterprise of Burr. A portion of the 
militia of Ohio were also called into ser- 
vice in the vincinity of Marietta, and 
cannon were planted on the banks, 
to cut off the forces expected from above, 
with orders to seize the boats and 
stores of every kind, and to stop all sus- 
picious craft descending the river. The 
posse from Virginia, who visited the 
Island, gave way to a spirit of the most 
lawless riot. Mrs. Blannerhassett was, at 
the time, absent from home, at Marietta, 
endeavouring to secure the means to re- 
join’ her husband. The militia men 
broke into the cellars, which were abun- 
dantly stocked with choice wines and 
liquors. Free and unrestrained indul- 
gence in these soon aroused the mis- 
chievous and destructive propensities of 
the lawless mob. They piled up into 
fantastic heaps, or broke to pieces, the 
costly furniture. They wantonly mutila- 
ted and defaced rare and valuable books 
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and paintings, shattered the broad mir- 
rors and discharged their rifles into the 
ornaments of the ceiling. One brawny, 
whiskered fellow, of six feet high, was 
seen* with a delicate French hat of Mrs. 
Blannerhassett’s stuck atop his fiery poll, 


‘and a richly figured shawl thrown across 


his broad shoulders, while a stripling of 
seventeen, his eyes bloodshot with un- 
wonted drink, and his unsteady feet 
scarce upholding him as he staggered 
about, was aping with drunken gravity, 
the gestures and protestations of an 
enamoured lover to the pseudo lady. 
The rare and well cultivated shrubbery 
was trampled down or torn up by the 
roots, horses were picketed amidst the 
flower beds, the fences and rails were 
torn down for firewood, and the spirit of 
wanton destruction was at its height, 
when Mrs. Blannerhassett suddenly ap- 
peared upon the scene. She had been 
unsuccessful in her attempt to recover 
possession of the private boat of the 
family, which had been seized with the 
others by the troops at Marietta, and in 


which she had purposed proceeding down 


the river to rejoin her husband. Such 
was her uneasiness at the peril impend- 
ing over his head, that the wanton de- 
struction of the home, and desecration of 
the hearth endeared to her by past years 
of happiness, scarcely excited any appa- 
rent emotion in her bosom. But the 
dignity of her bearing, and that national 
respect for her sex, which so often suc- 
ceeds in checking American rowdyism 
before reaching the stage of ruffianism, 
resorted a certain degree of order to 
the wild and riotous throng. They slunk 
back abashed and shame-faced, before the 
strength of her weakness, and her any 
ious and care-stricken beauty. The tall 
“ Red-top ” whisked the female finery off 
from his muscular limbs, and the drunken 
lover staggered into the bushes, to sleep 
away his debauch. At this juncture too, 
Col. Phelps, from “the Point” (now 
Parkersburg), the commander of the 
garrison of the Island, arrived fr 

Wood County. Mortified and disgu 


at the outrages perpetrated by# his 





* These particulars were communicaied by an eye-witness. 
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command, he hastened to re-assure the 
lady, to apologize for the conduct of the 
men, and to promise hereafter protec- 
tion and reparation. He also offered to 
do everything in his power to enable her 
to rejoin her husband, as she ardently 
wished. Her own boat having been 
seized by the authorities, as before related, 
Messrs. Neville and Robinson, two young 
gentlemen whose adventurous spirit had 
been aroused by the romance connected 
with the expedition, and who had de- 
scended the river from Pittsburg for the 
purpose of joining it, offered to fit upa 
room on their boat for Mrs. Blannerbas- 
sett and her children, which offer was 
eagerly and gratefully accepted, and she 
turned her back on that home which was 
home no longer. 

The game was now played out. Burr 
and Blannerhassett, as well as other par- 
ties suspected of complicity with them, 
had been arrested and brought to Rich- 
mond for trial.. The history of that 
memorable event is familiar to all our 
readers, and in this case we need do no 
more than allude to it cursoriiy. Not- 
withstanding the fiery eloquence of Wirt, 
the ingenuity and indefatigable exertions 
of Hay, and all the influence of the Gene- 
ral Government, which was used unspar- 
ingly to secure a conviction, no overt 
acts amounting to treason, within the 
meaning of the Constitution, could be 
proven by the prosecution, and though 
the prisoners were held to bail to answer 
a charge of misdemeanor to be tried in 
Ohio, no subsequent steps were ever 
taken, and the matter which, for months, 
had agitated the country, was suffered to 
drop. 

But the subject of this sketch was now 
a ruined man. He had advanced his 
means to their full extent in the pur- 
ehase of arms, provisions, boats and ne- 
cessaries for the expedition, and had 
placed considerable sums of cash in the 
hands of Burr, in some cases receiving 


shis notes of hand, with the endorsement 


Mr. Allston for the amounts so ad- 
vaiced ; but generally without any secu- 
rity whatever. He had also incurred 
heavy debts in his own name, in the 
vicingty of his home, as well asin Ken- 
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tucky and Mississippi for the benefit of 
the enterprise, and these liabilities now 
came upon him altogether, and with 
crushing weight. His fortune, already 
much impaired by the expenditures upon 
his island, was totally inadequate to the 
demands upon it, and his numerous credi- 
tors, armed with all the enginery of 
legal welfare, pursued him with rapacious 
vigour. His library and philosophical 
instruments and other property were at- 
tached and sold, and under the Virginia 
Statute in such cases, by a writ of elegit, 
the estate on the Island, the scene where 
his family had enjoyed so many happy 
years, was “extended,” that is, taken in 
possession by one of the Kentucky credi- 
tors until his claim should be satisfied 
out of the rents and profits, who planted 
the lands in hemp, using the mansion 
house itself, now dismantled and defaced 
by the mob who had recently held pos- 
session of it, as a store-house for the 
crop. One winter’s night, several of the 
negroes employed on the farm in the 
culture and subsequent manipulation of 
the hemp, proceeded with a light to the 
cellar in search of whisky. By some ac- 
cident they communicated fire to the in- 
flammable material with which the rooms 
were stored, and in a few hours the beau- 
tiful mansion was a heap of smouldering 
ruins, A few fruit trees, a rose bush or 
two, descendants of the number which 
once loaded the atmosphere with fra- 
grance, and a small pile of stones, proba- 
bly remains of a chimney, are all that 
now serve to point out the spot, where 
was once the dwelling of genius and re- 
finement which, left to produce its natu- 
ral effect upan the ruder society that 
surrounded it, would have leavened the 
mass, and made the name of Blannerhas- 
sett widely known and respected. 
Reduced from opulence to indigence, 
unfitted by his previous pursuits and 
habits of life, for the rough struggle 
with the world now necessary to exist- 
ence, with a helpless family looking to 
him for support, and deprived by the last 
fell stroke of fortune, of the means lately 
so ample, Blannerhassett knew not which 
way to turn. Burr and Allston, to whom 
and for whose benefit he had used his 
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means and credit with an unsparing 
hand, utterly ignored his claims for re- 
lief, or at least, that they should sustain 
their proportion of the pecuniary losses 
of that enterprise, in the success of which 
they were to have been the principal 
gainers. So far as Burr was concerned, 
payment of a debt, of any nature what- 
ever, was utterly hopeless. Bankrupt in 
purse as in character, he had never, even 
in his prosperous days, been noted for 
fidelity to obligations, or gratitude for 
services. Allston indeed was wealthy, 
and to him Blannerhassett wrote, de- 
manding- that the sum of $35,000 for 
which Allston had pledged himself on 
Burr’s behalf should be paid, coupling 
the demand with threats of a more public 
eclaircissement than had yet been made 
of “the details of the conspiracy.” To 
what extent he was successful, we do not 
certainly know, but it is certain that a 
few thousands of dollars were paid to 
him, which he invested in the purchase of 
a cotton plantation in Mississippi. 

To this he retired, in the hope of re- 
pairing his cruelly shattered fortunes, 
His faithful wife, who seems to have 
been much the superior of her husband 
in the energy and elasticity of her tem- 
per, as well as in tact and management, 
devoted herself untiringly to the super- 
vision of their new interests. In the 
field or in the household, her activity 
never wearied, her exertions never re- 
laxed, and fortune seemed about to smile 
once more upon the family. But the war 
of 1812, and the famous “ O-Grab-Me,” as 
the ways of that day ana-grammatized the 
embargo measures of Mr, Madison, inter- 
posed, and amid the convulsion which 
swallowed up the general agricultural 
interests of the country, Blannerhassett 
was wrecked again, along with thousands 
of much stronger men than he, and after 
a few abortive and aimless efforts to sus- 
tain himself, he folded his arms, in de- 
spair, not in resignation, to sink beneath 
the waves which opened to engulf him. 
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A friendly hand however was stretched 
out to his aid, and the unfortunate man 
was again rescued, for a time. An old 
friend and comrade, holding then a high 
official position in Canada, offered Blan- 
nerhassett a judgeship in a petty Court, 
which he accepted. Butachange of min- 
istry at home removed his friend from 
office, and on his arrival in Montreal, 
Blannerhassett found himself again des- 
titute of means or opportunities. Broken 
in health, and now hopeless of success on 
that continent where, a quarter of a 
century before, rich in mind, body, and 
estate, in the flush of youthful enthusi- 
asm, he and his young wife had hoped to 
pass many years of tranquil happiness, 
the wanderer determined to return to the 
land of his birth, and in 1822 he sailed 
for Great Britain, with the intention of 
prosecuting some claim which had long 
Jain dormant in his family. The hope 
however proved fallacious. 

His old associate and friend, the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea, who had reaped laurels 
and substantial honours on the recent 
field of Waterloo, was then at the head 
of the Board of Ordnance in England, 
To him, as a last resort, Blannerhassett 
applied for patronage and assistance in 
bringing some real or fancied invention 
to government notice.* But the Circum- 
locution Office existed then, as now, 
and his application met the usual fate. 
Sickened by delay, disheartened by re- 


_ peated failures, and hopeless of the future, 


the weary wanderer at length retired to 
the Island of Guernsey, and there, in 
1831, “in the sixty-third year of his age, 
with his head softly pillowed on that 
bosom which for thirty-four years had 
throbbed in perfect unison with his own,” 
the ruined, worn-out exile, at last found 
a permanent resting place. 

Thus ended the career of a man, whose 
talents and opportunities, better directed, 
might have made his life honoured and 
his death regretted. But the fatal weak- 
ness of his character, and, perhaps, a, 





* Blannerhassett had been engaged, during his residence on the island, in experime 
for the purpose of converting animal muscle into adipocere, under the impression thafhe 
could make a preparation of the latter substance available as a substitute for spegma- 
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lack of that strong principle which can 
alone render talents or opportunities 
valuable to their possessor, made him the 
blind instrument of an unscrupulous and 
selfish traitor. His biographer, Mr. Saf- 
ford, to whose kind courtesy I am largely 
indebted for many of the facts recounted 
in this sketch, seems to have compre- 
hended the character and career of the 
man better than any one else who has 
touched upon it, and to his interesting 
book I would commend my readers. 

Shortly after her husband’s death, Mrs. 
Blannerhassett determined to return to 
the United States for the purpose of 
claiming indemnity from the Government 
for the wanton and unnecessary destruc- 
tion of her husband’s property, while in 
the occupation of the militia. Her claim 
was certainly just. Her memorial for 
relief is touching in its simple dignity 
and meekness, Her statement of damage 
done, and destruction committed, by the 
act or under the authority of the United 
States, was amply substantiated. Mr. 
Clay, in presenting her petition, made 
one of his most eloquent appeals. The 
Committee, to whom it was referred, 
made a favourable report, and doubtless 
tardy justice would have been done, but 
Death interposed, and the hands of a 
few simple but kind hearted Irish emi- 
grants laid the remains of the once loved 
and envied favourite of Fortune in a 
nameless grave.” 

But even here, her memory was not 
permitted to rest in peace. A false, un- 
founded and cowardly attack was made 
a few years after her death upon the good 
name of Mrs. Blannerhassett, in the 
columns of an Ohio newspaper. Her 
reputation was assailed in the grossest 
terms, and her husband’s association with 
Burr imputed to her influence .over him, 
exerted on account of a criminal connec- 
tion with Burr on her part. <A fouler 
slander was never penned, nor one more 

, wanton and unprovoked. I have now be- 
fore me letters from various gentlemen, 
hose names, were it necessary to pub- 
them, are sufficient guarantee for 

their reliability. These gentlemen were 
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intimates of Mrs. Blannerhassett and her 
family, and knowing to all the facts of 
their acquaintance with Burr, and their 
indignant refutation of the calumny sets 
the matter absolutely at rest. Says one 
of them, ‘‘At the time that Blannerhas- 
sett became involved in the treason of 
Aaron Burr, it was rumored that Burr 
had seduced Mrs. B., and that through 
her influence her husband was induced 
to join his projects. Burr was a man 
disposed to, and capable of committing 
such a crime, but in this case he had no 
opportunity of so doing. During his first 
visit to the West, he was but an hour or 
two on the Island, and during the second, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. were East of the moun- 
tains. When I heard Mr. Wirt deliver 
the speech in which he described Mrs, 
B., the Island and its inhabitants, al- 
though his style was somewhat poetic, I 
was impressed with the truthfulness of 
his delineations,” 

It is unnecessary to say more upon 
this subject, but it would be doing in- 
justice to the memory of a lady who, in 
all the relations of life, as a faithful wife 
and devoted mother, was worthy of admi- 
ration and imitation, to have said less. 
Her honest name was all, out of her for- 
mer abundance, that she had to leave her 
sons, and it was a foul and unworthy act 
to rob them of that. A complete and 
elaborate refutation of the calumny was 
prepared in 1850, by her husband’s bi- 
ographer, but never published. He has 
kindly placed it in the writer’s hands, 
“to use in whole or in part, as he may 
desire,” but this sketch has already grown 
to an inconvenient length. 

Although somewhat irrelevant to our 
purpose in preparing this paper, we may 
as well here refer to certain paragraphs 
which have been lately going the rounds 
of the press, relative to the alleged death- 
bed confession, quite recently, in Texas 
somewhere, of a sailor who is represented 
to have stated that he was present as one 
of a private crew that plundered and 
scuttled the vessel on which Theodosia, 
the daughter whose love and fidelity 
almost redeems the father’s infamy, had 





{rs. Blannerhassett was buried in an obscure cemetery in the city of New York. 
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taken passage from Charleston for New 
York. Whether this be true or not, such 
a rumour is not new. An execution of 
pirates took place at Norfolk, some score 
of years since, at which one of the suf- 
ferers made a similar confession. Such 
a supposition, orrumour, alsohad currency 
at the time of Mrs. Allston’s loss. Burr 
discredited it: so does his last biographer. 
Whether these several rumours are from 
independent sources, and as such tending 
to corroborate each other, or whether 
they are all repetitions or variations of 
the same original, we cannot probably 
ever decide. 

Half a century has passed over our 
history since the days of which we write. 
Two generations of actors have succes- 
tively occupied the stage since the men 
and women connected with “ Burr’s 
treason” played their parts upon it, and 
to most of us it is a forgotten story. But 
it is well to tell it over again, if for no 
other reason, to make us ask ourselves 
the question, wherein do we differ from 
our grandfathers? Then the rumour that 
a man, or a party, proposed as one of the 
steps in a projected enterprise, anything 
which could be construed into a scheme 
for dismemberment of the Union,”’ filled 
the land with horror and consternation. 


Sonnet. 
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The whole nation stood erect as one man, 
to overthrow and crush the ‘“ Treason ;” 
and not one of those, once high in the 
Senate or the Camp, who were tainted 
with this plague-spot of suspicion, was 
ever again placed by his countrymen in 
a situation of honour or trust. How is 
it to-day? We daily hear the value of 
the Union estimated, see its laws nulli- 
fied, the decisions of its highest legal 
tribunal scoffed and derided by every 
fanatic or demagogue whose pet “isms” 
they may interfere with, and we are not 
horrified. Were our ancestors better 
men and purer patriots than we, or has 
over-familisrity with the features of the 
monster, so hated and dreaded by them, 
glozed over their repulsiveness and con- 
verted their hideousness into beauties? 

Years and generations, since the period 
of our theme, have been numbered with 
the past, but its traces may still be read 
by the observanteye. Thus does genera- 
tion after generation roll and break upon 
the shores of Time; yet each wave in 
the ceaseless tide leaves its ripple-mark 
indelibly impressed upon the beach, and 
the political geologist of the future will 
be able to trace each one in the sands 
laid down by the past. 








SONNET. 
BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


The West is one great sea of cloudy fire, 
Above the horizon flaming in a flood 





Of such thick glory, that the Autumn wood 
Towers in the splendor like a burning pyre 
Built in the heat of sacrificial ire, 
In honour of some fierce Divinity, 
Some barbarous god of dreadful brow and eye 
Red with the fumes of slaughter, and the dire 
Designs he fosters in his evil might; 
lt burns and burns from shadowy mountain base, 
Slow smouldering upwards to the loftiest height, 
Whereon the feignéd flames with sunset die, 
But not in darkness, for the radiant grace 


Of Eve, and Eve’s calm Planet shame the night. 



















Another volume of the Messenger is 
brought to a close with the present num- 
ber, and the occasion invites us to address 
a few words to our readers, to some of 
whom (we rejoice that the number is small) 
the magazine will hereafter ceased to be 
forwarded. In taking leave of the latter, 
let us confidently express the hope that 
they have not found the Messenger unwor- 
thy of their approval, though this is no 
longer to be substantially bestowed. In 
reviewing our pages for the past year, (al- 
beit the Editor could wish that his own de- 
partment were wittier and wiser,) we have 
reason to feel that we have afforded our 
subscribers a fair equivalent for their mo- 















ney, and while we therefore disclaim any 
obligation to them arising out of the rela- 
tion of patron and publisher, we have none 
but the kindest wishes to express for them, 
in the way of l'envoi. A merry Christmas 
to you, dear discontinuing reader, and may 








the issue now sent to you inspire you with 
a lingering respect for the periodical you 
have determined to stop, last impressions, 






according to some authorities, being even 
more durable than first. 

With so much of farewell, we may profi- 
tably improve the opportunity of disabus- 
ing the public mind of an idea, which our 
excellent friends of the newspaper pr?2ss, 
with the best possible intentions, have 
largely assisted in making prevalent. That 
idea is this, that the Messenger appeals to 
Southern support solely on the ground of 
its Southern character, without reference 
to its literary excellence, and even with a 
consciousness of its inferiority to other 
publications of a similar kind. Now we 
desire to be distinetly understood as disa- 
vowing all claim to the favour of the South- 
‘ern people because this magazine is pub- 
lished in a Southern State, and its proprie- 
tors are Virginians. Our aim has been to 
maintain an organ of Southern sentiment 
intrinsically deserving the patronage of our 
eople, and we refer to the volumes of the 
S@ahern Literary Messenger for ten years 
pas to show that we have not failed there- 
in. 4 We ask no one to subscribe to the 
Mestinger as a matter of charity; if the 
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work is really not worth Three Dollars a 
year, surely it is no longer creditable to 
our Southern culture,and we wish the Mes- 
senger to live not one moment beyond the 
day when it may fair challenge the respect 
of even unfriendly criticism and stand be- 
fore the world as a fit representative of the 
Southern intellect. Let the work drift quite 
away from human recognition into the shad- 
owy Hades of departed periodicals, before 
it becomes a mere pensioner upon literary 
almsgiving, and in so doing ceases to re- 
flect the independent tone, not less than the 
educated opinion, of the South. We neith- 
er defer to other magazines as worthier re- 
cipients of public regard than our own, nor 
do we arrogate a superiority over any, Mrs 
Malaprop herself was not less tolerant of 
comparisons than we are, but it would be 
doing injustice to the thoughtful and gifted 
men and women who make up the mate- 
riel of the Messenger did we hesitate to de- 
clare that the work is eminently wogthy of 
the generous encouragement of the South- 
ern public. And claiming this, we submit 
that it should be supported, unless the peo- 
ple of our section of the Union are content 
to remain forever in mental vassalage to 
the North. 

And now having placed the magazine 
upon its proper footing, we salute our an- 
cient constituency with cordial good will in 
anticipation of the festive season which 
will come round before we shall again pay 
them our customary respects. Personally, 
the Editor has reason to be grateful for the 
uniform kindness and consideration with 
which his own efforts to make the maga- 
zine attractive have been received, and to 
those many unseen but well-beloved friends 
in various parts of the country, who have 
given him assurances of their sympathy 
and support, he would return his best 
thanks. The Messenger has never been 
surrounded by abler writers than at the 
present moment, and if no long list of 
distinguished names is paraded in its 
prospectus, the fact is due to a conviction 
on the part of the proprietors that the real 
merit of a literary magazine should be 
sought rather in itself than in the prestige 
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of great reputations or in lavish professions 


En Avant! 


of future excellence. 


It was said not very long ago, by a mem- 
ber of the British House of Commons, of 
Mr. Lowe, the worthy member for Kidder- 
minster and one of the Editors of the Lon- 
con Times, that he was easily enough man- 
aged in debate on the floor, but that when 
he went back to Printing House Square. af- 
ter a discussion, and made his speech over 
again to the public in the editorial columns 
of his powerful journal, he had greatly the 
advantage over his Parliamentary oppo- 
nents. In like manner, the editors of the 
New York Tribune enjoy a certain very de- 
cided advantage in having the use of a 
widely-circulated newspaper to defend all 
their vagaries and offences, in politics or 
literature, out of the legitimate sphere of 
We do not consider the Tri- 
bune by any means as puissant as the Lon- 
don Times. 
or as tonitrous as the great Olympian across 


journalism. 
It is not altogether as terrible 


the water. Yet, as it speaks toa very large 
number of the people of the Northern 
States, it furnishes its directors with a most 
convenient medium of replying to hostile 
We have 


heretofore seen repeatedly the effect with 


criticism or damaging comment. 


which they employ it for this purpose, and 
we are not surprised therefore when Mr. 
Dana comes forward us editor of the Tri- 
bune to uphold Mr. Dana as compiler of 
the Household Book of Poetry. 

In a long editorial article in that news- 
paper for November the 20th, the practised 
and dexterous journalist endeavors to shift 
the issue between himself and his critics, 
by maintaining that the Household Book of 
Poetry is a valuable collection of the best 
Now this 
proposition, so far as we know, has not 


poems in the English language. 


A volume which contains 
Comus, Alexander’s Feast, The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night, the Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard, The Deserted Village, the Ode 
on Immortality, and several hundred other 
pieces endeared to the heart of all who 


been disputed. 


can enjoy English literature, and which 
commends itself to us by beautiful typog- 
raphy and the judicious arrangement of 
its contents, must be valuable—cela va sans 
dire. Nor has any one called in question 
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Mr. Dana’s scholarship and genera! fitness 
a work. 
What we and others have declared is this, 


for the task of compiling such 
that possessing the requisite knowledge, 
and having at his command all the mate- 
rials for a satisfactory performance of the 
labour he had voluntarily assumed, Mr. 
Dana has permitted his bitter sectional 
prejudices to inflnence him in the selection 
and rejection of American poetry, whereby 
he has unjustly ignored a large body of po- 
etical writers in the slave-holding States, 
and altogether failed in his purpose “to 
comprise within a single volume whatever is 
truly beautiful and admirable among the mu- 
nor poems of the English language.” 

We have already noted some of the 
omissions of Mr. Dana, and perhaps it is 
not necessary again to refer to them, but 
we may observe that by excluding a wri- 
ter from the “Household Book,” according 
to the terms of his own preface, he virtu- 
ally declares that he has written nothing 
“truly beautifuland admirable.” Now we 
submit that this is a most sweeping and 
unwarrantable sentence against many gift- 
ed men and women in the slave-holding 
section of the Union who have gladdened 
the world by the outpourings of genuine in- 
spiration. According to ‘Mr. Dana, there 
is nota line of excellence, not an image 
of beauty in the lyrics of George D. Pren- 
tice, nothing worthy of preservation in the 
numerous poems cf Wm. Gilmore Simms, 
no r y of genius in the compositions of Al- 
bert Pike, no glory or joy in the fine Son- 
nets and noble Odes of Paul H. Hayne. 
We appeal from Mr. Dana to the mass of 
American readers against such a proscrip- 
tion. “The Closing Year,” the “Hymn to 
the Gods,” the “Ode to Sleep,” and the 
“Songs of the South” passim conclusively 
establish its injustice. We might multiply 
instances of this sort in the names of other 
Southern poets, but those we have men- 
tioned are enough to show the narrow spir- 
itin which the Household Book of Poetry 
has been compiled. 

Mr. Dana says in the Tribune, with de- 
lightful nawveté, 


“Since the outery was raised agains 


‘The Household Book’ we have look 
through it with some care, and find it 

at least forty-nine of every fifty piecafof 
which we would have such a work cim- 
posed.” 











1858.] 

Is it possible? Remarkable, truly, that 
a volume which the journalist himself has 
edited should, upon examination, prove to 
be just what that journalist would desire 
it! Strange that Mr. Dana in the editorial 
rooms of the Tribune should have the same 
tastes and preferences among the poets 
But 


the editor goes on to submit a test by which 


which he had in his private library! 


we may ascertain the impartiality of his 
judgments. He would havea jury of ne- 
gro-traders in Charleston examined upon 
belles-lettres, and the relative claims of 
Bryant and Simms submitted to their deci- 
sion. Scarcely one of them, he asserts, but 
would be able to hum a stave of “ Marion’s 
men,” or recite a few lines of “Thanatop- 
sis,” while none would have ever beard of 
their native poet. We strongly incline to 
the opinion that among such a jury as little 
would be known of any poetry, foreign or 
domestic, as among twelve Yankee pedlars 
collected at a Southern Court House, and 
constrained for a season to leave their “no- 
tions” in the wagon, while they should re- 
spond to a Professor of esthetics in a cate- 
chetical examination upon English verse. 
Doubtless the latter set of traders would 
exhibit an ignorance of Mr. Longfellow’s 
hexameters as utter and as deplorable as 
the former’s want of familiarity with Mr. 
Simms’ songs, and would rejoice when the 
questioning was over and they could get 
back to their Connecticut time-pieces and 
their ligneous nutmegs. Admitting for a 
moment the fairness and efliciency of a 
jury test, we should :ike to select a dozen 
school girls, in their teens, from any part of 
the Northern States, either Massachusetts 
or Minnesota, the oldest or the youngest 
member of our confederacy, and ask them 
if they had ever heard of a certain little 


ballad, beginning 
Jon’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt? 


upon the wager that all of them would in- 
stantly begin to sing it. And when they 
had shown their acquaintance with this 
‘household’ song, we should like to take 
‘Mr. Dana a box of Partaga cigars and a 

zen of Cabinet Johannisberger that not 

rirl of them had seen a certain Egyptian 
S@enade which, as it is not a very long 


affgir, we will give here in full— 
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Sing again the song you sung 
When we were together young— 
When there were but you and I 
Underneath the summer sky. 


Sing the song and o’er and o’er, 
Though I know that nevermore 
Will it seem the song you sung 
When we were together young. 


We trust our readers are duly impressed 
with the grace and pathos of this wonder- 
Mr. 


much more “truly beautiful and admira- 


ful effusion, which Dana thinks so 
ble” than “ Ben Bolt,” that he has given it 
a place in the “ Household Book” to the ex- 
clusion of that sweet and popular ballad. 


Possibly the reader will agree with us in 


attributing sectional bias to Mr. Dana, 
when we tell bim that the Egyptian 


Serenade, (why Egyptian? oh my How- 
adji!) was written by Mr. George William 
Curtis, a person who commends himself to 
Mr. Dana’s consideration, poetical, wstheti- 
cal, journalistic, and otherwise, in having 
spoken of the Southern people, on repeated 
occasions, in terms of the most vulgar and 
rancorous abuse. But the reader may, per- 
haps, ask in painful anxiety, whether this 
the Mr. 


Curtis’s poetic ability, and, if not, where 


Serenade is only evidence of 
the other emanations of so “truly beautiful 
and admirable” a poet may be found? We 
are happy in being able to answer the 
eager inquiry and dispel the distressing 
Mr. 
may be 


Poetical 


seen flapping from the 


doubt. Curtis’s 
Works g 
Park railings and disposed for sale around 
the York City. He is 
credibly the gifted man that turns metro- 


Complete 


Tombs in New 
politan sorrows into poetic form for the 
benefit of the million, and versifies the sad 
story of John Dean and His Mary Ann 
for the tuneful ear and delicate sensibilities 
Write 


more of the same sort, oh lotus-crowned 


of the Bowery. Bravo, Mr. Curtis! 


laureate! 


Sing again the song you sung 
When poor Rogers he was hung, 
Which it was a gallows strain— 
Give it to us, George, again. 


Sing the song and o'er and o’er, 
Though we know that nevermore 
Will it seem the song you sung 
When poor Rogers he was hung. 


But recurring to the jury test of Mr. 
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Dana, from which for a while the contem- 
plation of “a thing of beauty,” such as the 
“Egyptian Serenade,” has diverted us, we 
must say that in general the degree of 
popularity which a poem attains in the 
United States is, by no means, the criterion 
of its merit, and that because the large 
majority of our people are unacquainted 
with a poet we cannot fairly decide that 
he is wanting in “the vision and the 
faculty divine.” And why? The answer 
is simple. For many years, the making of 
school-books has been in the hands of 
Northern men, who have industriously 
filled the Compendiums of Literature, the 
Rhetorical Readers and the Elocutionist’s 
Manuals, with selections from the Northern 
poets, never admitting into their pages a 
line written by a Southern pen. The re- 
sult is that the poets of the North are 
known, while the poets of the South are 
unknown even to the school-children of 
our own latitude. The verses of many 
New England bards are recited at Academy 
Exhibitions, and held up, with the pieces 
of Collins and Gray, as models of poetical 
composition, while the minstrels of South 
Carolina may in vain expect to obtain a 
hearing. If the poems of Bryant are far 
more widely esteemed than those of Simms, 
the result is due, therefore, not to their 
superiority so much as to the fact that they 
are in the hands of every school-boy in the 
conntry beneath the lids of his Common- 
place Book, while the only circulation en- 
joyed by the South Carolina verses, apart 
from the volumes in which they are brought 
out, is in the columns of the Southern 
newpaper. 

But we have said, perhaps, more than 
enough about the Household Book of Poetry. 
That it is an agreeable and valuable work, 
we were among the first to admit, but that 
in compiling it, the Editor did not pur- 
posely shut out Southern poets, the New 
York Tribune can never make us believe. 


The recent Annual Fair of the Virginia 
Mechanics’ Institute was signalized by the 
opening of a new Hall in the City of Rich- 
mond. The building is a commodious one, 
and is designed, in addition to its specific 
purposes as a place of exhibition for the 
Institute, to accommodate the Richmond 
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Library Company and the Virginia Histori- 
cal Society with suitable apartments for 
the preservation of their valuable col- 
lections. The very large crowds that 
thronged the Fair room during the three 
weeks the beautiful industrial and me- 
chanical show of 1858 was open to the 
public, attested the growing prosperity of 
the association. For a series of nights, to- 
wards the close of the Exhibition, ad- 
dresses were delivered by Ex-President 
Tyler, Rev. Mr. Duncan, Rev. Mr. Peterson 
of Petersburg, T. H. Wynne, Esq., of 
Richmond, and others. Fromone of these 
interesting efforts, by A. J. Crang, Esq., 
and as yet unpublished, we have been 
permitted to take the following eloquent 
passage— 


Horace sang with some strain of sad- 
ness—whom Longfellow has followed— 
“ Art is long and Life is fleeting;” but had 
Horace lived until this day he would have 
changed the burden of his song and said: 
“Life is fleeting—Art eternal”—eternal as 
the winds, progressive as the waves. Right 
earnestly then, and full joyously may we 
accord honour to labour, praise to skill, 
and homage to art. Honour then, and 
peans of -song to the studious mind, 
that laboriously struggles to conceive, 
through long and wearisome nights and 
ofttimes through days of privation and 
neglect, new combinations of useful, beau- 
tifying and ennobling art. Honour and 
anthems of praise to the laborious and 
cunning hand that fashions into useful 
form the conceptions of creative genius 
which bless and humanise, and civilise, 
and Christianise mankind. Honour to the 
earnest thinker and useful worker of every 
age and every land: from the half brutal- 
ised Tubal Cain, the Latin Vulcan and 
first artificer in metals and inventor of 
musical instruments, to the humane and 
persevering Fulton, who forced through 
the invisible pores of the iron giant the 
electric might of steam and made it move 
with the precision of automatic life, and 
beat the ocean with its ponderous wheels, 
or skirt the valleys and skip the mountains 
with its viewless footsteps; from Archi- 
medes to Morse, from Aristotle to Bacon, 
from Copernicus to Galileo, from Franklin 
to Daguerre, from Moses and Herodotus to 
Macaulay and Bancroft, from Homer to 
Shakspeare, all honour and praise and ever 
grateful remembrance to the brain or hand 
of him who has thought or toiled for man- 
kind. All reverently I say it, these a 
such as these are the saints and mart 
of the church where art and science a 


‘ mechanism so meekly commune. Je 
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are the Russells and Hampdens and Wash- 
ingtons and Madisons of the Great Re- 
public of intellectual and physical progress. 
How little do we recognise our constant 
obligations to these pioneers and martyrs 
in science, learning and mechanic arts; 
we accept most commonly the good the 
persevering labour and skill of antecedent 
generations have secured for us, as a mat- 
ter of right, and while we enjoy with. 
avidity and zest the physical comforts or 
intellectual pleasures their genius and toil 
have transmitted to us, we little care to 
reckon how we came by them, beyond the 
paltry pence we pay as a present price, 
from day to day, forthem. We disdain, or 
| are too reckless to remember, standing as 

> we fancy we do, upon the very apex of 
social and physical civilization and refine- 

ment, that from the first history of man till 

now, our progress in civilization and art 

has been a succession of slow and painful 

marches, step by step, from the first floor 

of herb-carpeted earth for a bed, with a roof 
; of boughs for a covering, to the splendid 
many-chambered houses now so common; 

from the first stone-baked roots and plants, 

; or half-roasted flesh, with bark or leaves 
for dishes, to the rich viands with their 
amplitude of costly and beautiful appli- 
ances under which our modern tables 
smile; from the rude hut, or cave, to the 
neatly furnished modern house. We scorn 
to think that our dwellings, be they of 
wood or brick, or stone, are just so many 
advanced gradations from the common 
earth, out of which, either primarily or in 
a secondary form, they came. We disdain 
to remember that all our furniture and 
cattle, and jewels and fine goods, and all 
that we are proud to call our wealth, came 
, either directly or indirectly out of the very 
i earth we tread under our feet, from its sur- 
; face or its bowels—and that to Providence 
first, and to the slow and painful marches 

of human intellect, and to the persevering 
labours of human hands afterward, we are 
indebted for these so common and yet so 
indispensable appliances of life. Look 
jaround you.—This stately building! It 
\eame from the earth—it is but a highly 
improved modification of the cairn of the 
Gael, or the kraal of the Hottentot, or the 
igwam of the Indian. Its wood-work, its 
ifon work? they came from the earth. 
hese various things of hardy use or 
xurious ease; whether of gold or silver 
br precious stones, whether from animal or 
vegetable life. Nay, my fair young Miss, 
pr my brisk young gentleman, the very 
slothes you wear and the adornments of 
ur person which you bear so compla- 
bey tly—all, all—all you see, all you eat, 
i ju wear, sprang from the great fecun- 
datif mother of us all, the very earth 
we tmple on with so light and careless 


a i. Everything which we call pro- 
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perty—everything we use from necessity, 
or praise for beauty, all are the children or 
grand-children of our mother Earth. Is it, 
Miss, the ring you wear, that glitters with 
a brilliant stone? Long before Tubal Cain 
welded the glowing copper or brass of 
which his implements were made, or cut 
and trimmed the reed to the utterance of 
sweet sounds, the gold of it lay hid amid 
the clay and gravel of the soil—and the 
stone helped to form the bed of some gurg- 
ling brook in India or Brazil, or lay with 
the coral under the briny wave.’ The 
goldsmith and the lapidary have created 
nothing for you; they have only learned 
from the skill and labour of past ages how 
to fashion it to fit your tiny, rose-tipped 
finger; and Nature, older than Art, has 
bidden some young gentleman, or kind 
papa to place it there. Or this picture 
above me? the canvas and the wood, 
through vegetation, came from the earth; 
the paints from the earth, either in mineral 
or vegetable form; the gilding from the 
mines; the skill that fashioned it alone 
was man’s. From the earth then comes 
all the raw material for artand mechanism 
to employ themselves upon; and alas, 
though art is eternal, the objects of it are 
not so in their present estate. They obey 
the great law, and whether of iron or stone, 
or wood, they crumble slowly or speedily 
back to earth. This is the law of the 
present dispensation of the world. Repro- 
duction, from age to age, of ideas and 
plastic forms, and mechanical implements, 
must go on to keep alive the eternity of 
art. Generation follows generation, in- 
vention follows invention, ever crumbling 
and reproducing. Man adds nothing, not 
an atom, to the sum of material things upon 
the globe. To dig, to cut, to quarry, and 
to delve, to fashion, to mould, to remodel 
and furbish and retouch what he finds 
beneath and around him, isthe allotted limit 
of his genius and his strength. The gene- 
ration that precedes him prepares his 
cradle, the one that succeeds him furnishes 
his tomb, whether he employ himself upon 
the improvement of his powers within, or 
upon the objects of sense that lie without 
him, cultivation and improvement are 
alone his privilege. Here his pride and 
his power are stayed. His vainest wishes 
and his proudest thoughts are fettered to 
these limits. 

No, no, plume ourselves as we may upon 
our art, deck ourselves as we may in our 
fine fabrics, glory as we may in our skill, 
we can create nothing. All existed in 
Nature before us. In the realm of natural 
substance, or in the domain of thought, we 
are but tardy settlers of a later day. All 
truth emanates from God; all Nature pre- 
ceded our coming. We only borrow fora 
while from the one, or appropriate for a 
day from the other. Said La Harpe, in 
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expressive French: “All subjects are in 
Nature; they belong to those who treat of 
them the best.” To this I add, whether 
in material or intellectual life, we only ap- 
propriate and modify forms of substance, 
or of thought, the existence of which ante- 
dates the advent of man upon the earth. 

This view, though tending to humble, 
tends not also to degrade us. Tothe eye of 
reflection, it points out the almost illimita- 
ble expanse of man’s capacity. It inti- 
mates eternal progress as the law of his 
futnre state, knowing and yet never ceasing 
to know, thinking and admiring yet never 
ceasing to think and admire. If then we 
may rightly give honour and praise to the 
human thinker and worker, though this 
place where I stand be not consecrated 
ground, and the lips which utter it are not 
hallowed, the occasion befits, and may I 
not appropriately close with the sentiment, 
“Supreme Honour and Praise and thanks 
be to Him, the only Creator, God over all. 
Blessed forever!” 


There is a strain of mingled sweetness 
and pathos in the lines which follow, like 
that which subdues us in funereal music or 
in the finest elegiac poetry. They came 
to us from a contributor of long ago, with 
the request that they should be published 
in the place they now occupy—a column 
of our Editor’s Table— 

REST. 
Lay him gently to his rest— 
Fold his pale hands on his breast; 


From his brow, 
Oh, how cold and marble fair— 
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Softly part the tangled hair: 

Look upon him now! 
As a weary child he lies, 
With the quiet dreamless eyes 

O’er which the lashes darkly sweep, 
And on his lip the quiet smile 

The soul’s adieu to earthly strife, 
And on his face the deep repose 

We never saw in life. 


‘Peaceful be his rest, and deep ; 


Let him sleep! 


No tears for him—he needs them not. 
Along life’s drear and toilsome road 
Firmly his manly footsteps trode 

Striving to bear his weary lot, 

With such a pride upon his brow, 
With such a pain within his heart;— 

The firmness of the manly will 
Veiling the secret smart. 

Oh, it is well the strife is o’er, 

That thus so peacefully he lies, 

Unheeding now the bitter words, 

The cold unpitying eyes. 

Fold his mantle o’er his breast— 

Peaceful be his sleep and blest. 
Let him rest! 


No sigh to breath above his bier, 
No tear to stain the marble brow. 

Only with tender, pitying love, 

Only with faith that looks above, 
We gaze upon him now. 

No thought of toil and suffering past— 
But joy to think the task is done; 

The heavy cross at last laid down, 
The crown of glory won. 

Oh, bear him gently to his rest— 
Oh gently heap the flowery sod, 

And leave his body to the dust, 
His spirit to his God! 





Potirrs of Dew Works. 


Tue Avtocrat or THe Breakrast Taste, 


or Every Man his own Boswell. By Out- 
ver Wenpewtt Homes. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. [From A. Morris, 97 
Main Street. 


Criticism is not demanded by this genial, 
witty, wise, scholarly and truthful volume, 
it calls for praise only. We need not trou- 
ble ourselves with assigning it the rank it 
should oceupy by right in the literature of 
the age—the work will assert for itself its 
proper position, and its author will live 
among the kindly and humourous essayists 
of ali time, the Montaignes and Lambs 
whom after generations delight in admir- 
ing. If Swift was said with reason to be 
the soul of Rabelais dwelling in a dry 


place—anima Rabelaisi habitans in sicco— 
the Autocrat is a more decoreus and/ 
sympathetic Sterne, the Sterne of Uncle 
Toby and the Story of Le Fevre, walkin 
in the haunts of the muses and the Poet’ 
Pleasaunce, and gifted with the vision 
the true poet to discern the beautiful ev 
rywhere around us, in town and country 
in solitude and society, in books and paint- 
ing and music’; for whatsoever is pure 
and honest and lovely and of good report 
is recognized by him and commended i 


. his charming prose and exquisite poet 


The author’s command over the lang 

is truly autocratic; his style has all #® 
pomp of De Quincey and all the qyint 
ness of Carlyle—he clothes a thoug#t in 
magnificent drapery or he presents ™in a 
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form as severe as sculpture, according to 
the necessities of the subject or his own 
passing caprice. If we should be asked 
what has impressed us most in the work, 
we should say its subtle illustrations of men- 
tal philosophy wherein the author has ex- 
hibited his keen insight into human char- 
acter and interpreted the emotional side of 
life without employing the jargon of the 
schools—teaching our relations to time and 
place without the constant introduction of 
those horrid words, the conditioned and the 
unconditioned, subjective and objective,against 
the use of which there ought to bea pledge 
of total abstinence among literary men. 
As an example at once of the Autocrat’s 

| descriptive powers and of his success in 
revealing the significance of natural ob- 
jects, let us give a short passage (we are 
sorry our limits will not permit us to make 
it longer) concerning the Ocean and the 
Mountains— 


| “T have lived by the sea-shore and the 
mountains. No, 1 am not going to say 
which I like best. The one where your 
place is, is the best for you. But this dif- 
; ference there is: you can domesticate 
mountains, but the sea is fere nature. You 
may have a hut, or know the owner of one, 
on the mountain side; you seea light half- 
way up its ascent in the evening, and you 
know there is a home, and you might 
share it. You have noted certain trees, 
perhaps; you know the particular zone 
where the hemlocks look so black in Oc- 
tober, when the maples and beeches have 
faded. All its reliefs and intaglios have 
electrotyped themselves in the medallions 
that hang round the walls of your memo- 
ry’s chamber. The sea remembers noth- 
ing. Itis feline. It licks your feet—its 
huge flanks purr very pleasantly for you; 
but it will crack your bones and eat you, 
for all that, and wipe the crimsoned foam 
: from its jaws as if nothing bad happened. 
The mountains have a grand, stupid, lova- 
vie tranquillity ; the sea has a fascinating 
treacherous intelligence. The mountains 
lie about like huge ruminants, their broad 
\, backs awful to look upon, but safe to han- 
dle, - The sea smooths its silver scales un- 
ail you cannot see their joints; but their 
shining is that of a snake’s belly, after all. 
dn deeper suggestiveness I find as greata 
Hiifference. The mountains dwarf man- 
kind, and foreshorten the procession of its 
long generations. The sea drowns out hu- 
manity and time; it has no sympathy with 
either; for it belongs to eternity, and of 
that it sings its monotonous song forever 
d ever.” 


a il 
























if the poems in the volume, which are 
humerous and varied enough to establish a 
rep@ation for any man, we must say a 
worm or two. Some of them seem to us 
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quite perfect, as for instance, the little 
gem of “Stars and Flowers,” others—we 
are referring to the serious one—are marred 
by the very quality which constitutes the 
chief excellence of the author's prose, 
compactness, losing thereby both melody 
of rhythm and clearness of meaning. 
“The Two Armies” is a case in point. In 
this charming poem, a desire to make the 
antithesis in arraying the fore-s of Love 
and Valor as terse as possible, has render- 
ed the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th stanzas a little 
obscure and unmusical. A circumlocution, 
which should have avoided the pronoun, 
would have made them more immediately 
intelligible and more agreeable to our own 
ear. We say nothing here of the humour- 
ous poems, because of all who write verse 
with fun in it, Dr. Holmes is facile princeps 
in the English language. Passing by, there- 
fore, the “One Hoss Shay” and “ The Pro- 
logue,” let us, before dismissing the Auto- 
crat, quote a stanza or two with which our 
brain has been sweetly haunted since the 
first reading of these papers in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly. “The Anatomist’s Hymn” is 
beautiful exceedingly both in conception 
and execution. The poet versifies, with 
great descriptive felicity, the Scriptural 
truth that we are “fearfully and wonder- 
ly made,” and drawing from the contem- 
plation of that strange and sublime organ- 
ism of veins and arteries, sinews and mus- 
cles, nerves and tissues which so many 
eminent men have studied undevoutly, a 
more vivid idea of the Master of all, he 
thus reverently pleads— 


“Q Father! grant thy love divine 

To make these mystic temples thine! 
When wasting age and wearying strife 
Have sapped the leaning walls of life, 
When darkness gathers over all, 

And the last tottering pillars fall, 
Take the poor dust Thy mercy warms 
And mould it into heavenly forms!” 


Surely this is very noble, but the lines on 
the “Chambered Nautilus” please us more 
than any other of the Autocrat’s poems. 
We should like to quote it entire, but space 
forbids. The poet describes one of those 
little inhabitants of the deep which build 
year after year a new chamber to the spi- 
ral shell they occupy, and thus moralizes 
upon it— 


“Thanks for the heavenly message brought 
by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathé@ horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear 
a voice that sings :— 
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“Build thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s un- 
resting sea!”’ 


Let us be thankful that we live in the 
same age and country with an author so 
competent to instruct and eheer and im- 
prove us as The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table. We should be glad to have his 
conversations at the dinner table as well, 
and we hope to hear from him ere long 
again. 


: isis 


The past month has been a season of 
comparative quiet in the Book Trade, few 
rw works, except those designed for the 
holidays, having been issued from the 
press. We may notice in a single para- 
graph, for convenience’ sake, what has 
reached us of interest and novelty. To Mr. 
Geo. M. West, 145 Main Street, we are in- 
debted for The Four Sisters, a fresh domes- 
tic story by Frederika Bremer, which has 
just been published by T. B. Peterson of 
Philadelphia. Miss Bremer’s admirers, 
and she still has many, will be glad to 
greet her once more as a writer of pure 
fiction, in which she succeeds much better 
than in the domain of travel, where her 
sketches were mingled fact and fancy. 
Mr. West has also sent us a very enter- 
taining book, entitled Peasant Life in Ger- 
many, by Miss Anna C. Johnson, from the 
long established house of Charles Scrib- 
ner of New York. The writer is an en- 
terprising New England girl who, without 
any acquaintance with the language of 
Goethe and Schiller, went by herself right 
into the heart of Fatherland to see how 
the Germans lived, and she has recorded 
her experiences in a straight-forward man- 
ner which at times verges upon coarseness. 
The peasantry of Germany, according to 
Miss Johnson, are by no means as refined 
and intelligent people as the labouring 
classes of the Northern States of our Un- 
ion. This we knew before, but we were 
hardly prepared for some accounts she has 
given us of the domestic habitudes of the 
interior. 
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From Mr. A. Morris, 97 Main Street, 
we have three handsome volumes lately 
brought out in the beautiful typography of 
Messrs.:Rudd & Carleton of New York. 
Of these, thé delightful novel of Vernon 
Grove, which continues to sell by the thou- 
sand, has already been noticed by us. 
Another of them is Isabella Orsini, a His- 
torical novel of the Fifteenth Century. by 
the popular Italian novelist, Guerrazzi. 
Like the former work of this author, Be- 
atrice Cenci, it has been translated by Pro- 
fessor Luigi Monti of Harvard University, 
a fellow-countryman, and may be consid- 
ered on this account a faithful counter- 
part in English of the original. Guerrazzi 
is a sensationist in novel-writing and may 
be regarded as the Reynolds or George 
Lippard of Italy. We therefore incline 
less to this story of love and crime than 
to the third volume from the same pub- 
lishers—The K. N. Pepper Papers which 
has afforded us a great deal of wholesome 
merriment. Jacques Maurice, whoever he 
may be, is a philosopher who acts upon 
the principle that ’tis good to be merry 
and wise, and we feel indebted to him 
hugely. The pages of this book show 
some of the clearest and most admirable 
printing ever done in America. From Mr. 
Morris we have also received The Minis- 
try of Life, a novel by an English lady 
whose name is new to us, Maria Lauisa 
Charlesworth. Though not belonging strict- 
ly to the class of what may be called re- 
ligious novels, the story is designed to im- 


press the lessons of gospel truth and it 


may be commended to all classes of read- 
ers. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. T. J. Starke, 
202 Main Street, for a package of the re- 
cent publications of that well-known firm, 
Crosby, Nichols & Co. of Boston. Among 
them are some pleasantly illustrated books 
for the juveniles of which we may men- 
tion an admirable Life of Washington, By 
E. Cecil. Seed Time and Harvest, and A 
Will and a Way, from the German, will be 
likely to attain a large popularity. The 
Age of Chivalry is a book of rather loftier 
aim and may be profitably read by per- § 
sons of mature years, who would become j 
acquainted with the legendary lore of they 
Middle Ages. A work on Book-Keeping,s 
issued by Crosby, Nichols & Co., seems tog 
us to possess the merit of great simplicity] 
of arrangement. All these publications 
are for sale by Mr. Starke at the Baptist 
Book Concern. 











Offre of the 8. Z. egeen 


Ric mond, Sep. 3 1858, 


Dear Sir: 

By reference to our books we find you in- 
debted to us for 2 year’s subscription to the Mes- 
senger. Like others, we need the money, and look 
to the integrity of our subscribers for a discharge of 
their indebtedness. Dont read this and then just 
throw it aside, as is too often the case with printers’ 
bills; but be pleased to send us that which we are 
very much in want of, and which is now justly due 
us. Respectfully yours, 

MaorarLaNnE, Frreusson & Co. 
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(=~ Newspapers publishing this Prospectus will receive the 
Magazine in exchange. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
FOR THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


One of the Cheapest Publications in the Country. 


TWO VOLUMES A YEAR, 


Each containing at least 480 pages, in neat style, with fine Cover, and Advertising Sheet 


Tue Two VOLUMES FURNISHED FOR 


ONLY THREE DOLLARS A YEAR! 
FOR THE YEAR 1858. 
Twenty-Sixth and saivensoceaimet Volumes. 


ret cts ' 


In issuing the P rospectus o f the iwenty-Sixth and Twenty- 2venth Volumes of the 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGE R. commencing with ‘hie rp meat: No., the Pro- 
prietors beg to assure the public that no exertions will be remitted on their part to main- 
tam the high character of the work, and to challenge the patronage of all who value 
sterling literary merit. For Twenty-Three \ ears, the Messenger has endeavored to re- 
flect faithfully the Southern mind, while disdaining all narrow and sectional views, and 
has been alone amoi ig the monthly periodicals of America, in defence of 


Peculiar Institutions of the Southern Country. 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will be promptto repel assaults upon the South, 
whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in the direct form of anti-slave1 
pamphlets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing literature as their 
most potent weapon of attack, the Southern people will surely not withhold their encour- 
agement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows in their defence. 

The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its eadare with REVIEWS, HISTOR- 
ICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, NOVELS, TALES, TRAVELS, ESSAYS, 

& POEMS, CRITIQUES, and Papers on the ARMY, NAV Y, and other National Subjects. 

With a view to ensure a large circulation of the MESSENGER, the Proprietors have 

reduced the Price of Subscription, which is now only 


ROABEE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, YIN ADT ANE. 
OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR, 


LU BS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 
he Editorial and Critical department of the MESSENGER will continue under the 


JNO. R. THOMPSON, ESQ. 


nd will embrace copious notes on current li terature and reviev f allnew American 
foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinions will be always 
essly and honestly avowed. 
Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all communic 
rf a business nature must be addresse 
MACFARLANE, LRGUSSE “ope oF 


fmond, ] 


rs. by ordering copie sO 
prices. 
Postmasters throughout the Union, are requested 
Scribers tor us, for which they will be allowed 10 per ce 


- 
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MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 


BOOK, JOB AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTERS, 
RICHMOND, VA., 


M 


OP nH 
— 





Have removed their office from the Law Building, na 
to the house recently fitted up for them on the 
Corner of Bank and 12th Streets, 
where they will be pleased to see their former friends 
and patrons, and all others who may wish to have ae I 
printing done mm the Best and Cheapest style. : 
They now publish monthly the following works : | 
The SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, Mac- : \ 
farlane, Fergusson & Co., Proprietors. ; 
— The SOUTHERN PLANTER, August & Williams, 
Proprietors. 
The HOME AND FOREIGN JOURNAL, a Baptist 
Missionary paper. ’ 
The COMMISSION, published by the Southern Baptist Convention. F 
The QUARTERLY LAW JOURNAL, published by J. W. Randolph. ( | 
The VIRGINIA CONDUCTOR, a Temperance Journal. : 
Bas> The manner in which they are printed will be a suflicient guarantee of their | ; 


capacity to execute any work enttusted to them. 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, / ) 


Corner of Bank and 12th Sireets, Richmond, Va. } 





AYER’S. CHERRY PECTORAL, 


FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 


COLDS, COUGHS, AND HOARSENESS. 








BRIMFIELD, Mass., 20th Dec., 1855. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer: I do not hesitate to say the best remedy I have ever found for g@ 
Coughs, Hoarseness, Influenza, and the concomitant symptoms of a Cold, is vom 

Cherry Pectoral. Its constant use in my practice and my family for the last ten 

vears has shown it to possess superior virtues for the treatment of these com- 
plaints. EBEN KNIGHT, M. D. 

A. B. MORTLEY, Esq., of Utica, N. Y., writes: “I have used vour Pectoral 

mveself and in my family ever since you invented it, and believe it the best medicine 

for its purpose ever put vut. With a bad cold I should sooner pay twenty-five 

dollars’ for a bottle than do without it, or take anv other remedy.” 
CROUP, WHOOPING COUGH, INFLUENZA. 

SPRINGFIELD, Miss., Feb. 7, 1856. 

Brother Ayer: I will cheerfully certify your Pectoral is the best remedy we 

possess for the eure of whooping cough, croop, and the chest diseases of children. 

















We of your fraternity in the South appreciate your skill, and commend your medicine to 

peuple. HIRAM CONKLIN, M IB 

AMOS LEE, Esq. Monterey, I4., writes, Jrd Jan., 1856: “I hada tedious Influenza, wh 
confined me in doors six weeks; took many medicines without relief: finully tried vour Pecto 

by the advice of our clergyman. The first dose relieved the soreness in my throat and longs 
less than one half the bottle made me completely well. Your medicines are the cheapest as w 
as the best we can buy, and we esteem you, Doctor, and your remedies, as the poor man’s friend 

ASTHMA OR PHTHISIC, AND BRONCHITIS. 

West Mancuesrer, Pa., Feb. 4, 18 

Sir: Your Cherry Pectoral is performing marvellous cures in this section. It has reyewed 









several from alarming symptoms of consumption, and is now curing a mun who has laboufed un 
der an uffection of the lungs for the last forty vears. HENRY L. PARKS, Merdiant. 


A. A. RAMSEY, M- D., Albion, Mouroe Co., Lowa, writes, Sept. 6, 1855: “During off prac- 
tice of many years, I have found nothing equal to your Cherry Pectoral for giving ease afd rehef 
to consumptive patients, or curing such as are curable.” 

We might add volumes of evidence, but the most convincing proof of the virtues of thisremed y 
is found in its effects upon trial. : 
Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER, Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
AND SOLD BY 
PURCELL, LADD & CO., FISHER & WINSTON, W. PETERSON, Richmond. 
And ali Druggists. July, 1855-96mo. 
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printing done tn the Best and Cheapest style. 

Pe Ne They now publish monthly the following work 

_— it The SOUTHERN LITER 

farlane, Fergusson & Co., Proprietors. 

SOUTHERN PLANTER, August & Williams, 
Proprietors. 

The HOME AND FOREIGN JOURNAL, a Baptist 

ah ieee Missionary paper. 

The COMMISSION, published by the Southern Baptist Convention. 

The QUARTERLY LAW JOURNAL, published by J. W. Randolph 

The VIRGINIA CONDUCTOR, a ‘Temperance Journal. 


Rese The manner in which they are printed will be a sutlicient guarantee of their 
capacity to execute any work entrusted to them. 


MAGFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 


Corner of Bank and 12th Streets, Richmond, Va. 


’ 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 

‘ 1 Va rsx AT ADPDQWNLGK 
w J kK ih av. SF 4 =, BAT « 

COLDS, COUGHS, AND HOARSENESS 

3RIMFIELD, Mass., 20th Dee., 1855. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer: 1 do not hesitate to say the best remedy I have ever found for ~& 
Coughs, Hoarseness, Influenza, and the concomitant symptoms of a Cold, is vouw&g 
Cherry Pectoral. Its constant use in my practice and my family for the last ten 
years has shown it to possess superior virtues for the treatment of these com- 

plaints. EBEN. KNIGHT, M. D. 
A. B. MORTLEY, Esq., of Utica, N. Y., writes: “I have used your Pectoral 
myself and in my fumily ever since you invented it, and believe it the best medicine 
fur its purpose ever put out. With a bad cold I should sooner pay twenty-five 

dollars for a bottle than do without it, or take anv other remedy.” 
CROUP, WHOOPING CGUGH, INFLUENZA. 

SPRINGFIELD, Miss., Feb. 7, 1856. 
Brother Ayer: I will cheerfully certify your Pectoral is the best remedy we 
possess for the cure of whooping cough, croop, and the chest diseases of children. 






$ 
We of your fraternity in the South appreciate your skill, and commend your medicine to of 
people. HIRAM CONKLIN, M. DI 
AMOS LEE, Esq., Monrérey, Ia., writes, Srd Jan., 1856: “I hada tedious Influenza, whith 
confined me in doors six weeks; took many medicines without relief : finally tried vour Pecto 
hy the advice of ourclergyman. The fitst dose relieved the soreness in my throat and lunge; 
less than one half the boule made me completely wel. Your medicines are the cheapest as well 
as the best we cau buy, and we esteem you, Doctor, and your remedies, as the poor man’s friends”? 
ASTHMA OR PHTHISIC, AND BRONCHITIS. 
West Mancnester, Pa., Feb. 4, 1856, 
Sir: Your Cherry Pectoral is performing marvellous cures in this scction. It has relievdll 
several from alarming symptoms of consuniption, and is now curing a man who has laboured ye 
der an affection of the lungs for the last forty vears. HENRY L. PARKS, Merchané. 
A. A. RAMSEY, M. D., Albion, Monroe Co., lowa, writes, Sept. 6,1855: “ During my 
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rac- 


tice of many years, | have found nothing equal to your Cherry Pectoral for giving ease anf relief 


to consumptive patients, or curing such as are curable.” 
We might add velumes of evidence, but the most convincing proof of the virtues of this 
is found in its effects upon trial. 
Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER, Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
AND SOLD BY : 
PURCELL, LADD & CO., FISHER & WINSTON, W. PETERSON, Richmond. 
And all Druggists. 
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tz" Newspapers publishing this Prospectus will receive the 

Magazine in exchange. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
FOR THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 
One of the Cheapest Publications in the Country. 


TWO VOLUMES A YEAR, 


Kach containing at least 480 pages, in neat style, with fine Cover, and Advertising Sheet. 


Tue Two VOLUMES FURNISHED FOR 


ONLY THREE DOLLARS A YEAR! 
: FOR THE YEAR 1858. 
Twenty-Sixth and Twenty-Seventh Volumes. 


In issuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-Sixth and Twenty-Seventh Volumes of the 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, commencing with the January No., the Pro- 
prietors beg to assure the public that no exertions will be remitted on their part to main- 
tain the high character of the work, and to challenge the patronage of all who value 
sterling literary merit. For Twenty-Three Years, the Messenger has endeavored to re- 
fiect faithfully the Southern mind, while disdaining all narrow and sectional views, and 
has been alone among the monthly periodicals of America, in defence of the 


Peculiar Institutions of the Southern Country. 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to repel assaults upon the South, 
whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in the direct form of anti-slavery 
pamphlets, At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing literature as their 
most potent weapon of attack, the Southern people will surely not withhold their encour- 
agement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows in their defence. 

The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its readers with REVIEWS, HISTOR- 
ICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, NOVELS, TALES, TRAVELS, ESSAYS, 
POEMS, CRITIQUES, and Papers on the ARMY, NAVY, and other National Subjects. 

With a view to ensure a large circulation of the MESSENGER, the Proprietors have 
reduced the Price of Subscription, which is now only 


VARESE DOLLABS PER. ANNUM, TIN ADW AINE. 


OR 

















FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 






CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 
The Editorial and Critical department of the MESSENGER will continue under the 


charge of 
JNO. R. THOMPSON, ESQ. 


And will embrace copious notes on current literature and reviews of all new American 
or Foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinions will be always 
fearlessly and honestly avowed. ; 

The Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all communica- 
tions ef a business nature must be addressed. 


: MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO., 
November, 1857. Corner of Bank and 12th Streets, Richmond, Va. 


BGS Booksellers, by ordering copies of the Messenger at once, shall receive it at greatly 
reduced prices. 


kes Postmasters throughout the Union, are requested to act as Agents in getting sub 
scribers for us, for which they will be allowed 10 per cent. for all monies remitted to us 
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MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 


BOOK, JOB AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTERS, 
RICHMOND, VA.., 


Have removed their office from the Law Building, 
to the house recently fitted up for them on the 


Corner of Bank and 12th Streets, 


where they will be pleased to see their former fricnds 
and patrons, and all others who may wish to have 
printing done in the Best and Cheapest style. 


They now publish monthly the following works : 
The SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, Mac- 

farlane, Fergusson & Co., Proprietors. 

-—— The SOUTHERN PLANTER, August & Williams, 
Proprietors. 

The HOME AND FOREIGN JOURNAL, a Baptist 

_ Missionary paper. 

The COMMISSION, published by the Southern Baptist Convention. 

The QUARTERLY LAW JOURNAL, published by J. W. Randolph. 

The VIRGINIA CONDUCTOR, a Temperance Journal. 


g@s" The manner in which they are printed will be a sufficient guarantee of their 
capacity to execute any work entrusted to them. 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 


Corner of Bank and 12th Streets, Richmond, Va. 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, | 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF ¢ ‘ 
COLDS, COUGHS, AND HOARSENESS. W& 
Brimrietp, Mass., 20th Dec., 1855. uf 
Dr. J. C, Ayer: 1 do not hesitate to say the best remedy I have ever found for 
Coughs, Hoarseness, Influenza, and the concomitant symptoms of a Cold, is you 
Cherry Pectoral. Its constant .use in my practice and my family for the last ten 
years has shown it to possess superior virtues for the treatment of these com- 
plaints. EBEN. KNIGHT, Mz D. 
A. B. MORTLEY, Esq., of Utica, N. Y., writes: “I have used your Pectoral 
myself and in my family ever since you invented it, and believe it the best medicine 
for its purpose ever put out. With a bad cold I should: sooner pay twenty-five 
dollars for a bottle than do without it, or take anv other remedy.” 
CROUP, WHOOPING COUGH, INFLUENZA. 


SPRINGFIELD, Miss., Feb. 7, 1856. 
Brother Ayer : 1 will cheerfully certify your Pectoral is the best remedy we 
possess for the cure of whooping cough, croop, and the chest diseases of children. Aas 
We of your fraternity in the South appreciate your skill, and commend your medicine to Our 
people. HIRAM CONKLIN, M. BL 
AMOS LEE, Esq:, Monterey, Ia., writes, 3rd Jan., 1856: “I hada tedious Influenza, whith 
confined me in doors six weeks; took many medicines without relief: finally tried your Pecigral 
by the advice of our clergyman. The first dose relieved the soreness in my throat and lunge: 
less than one half the bottle made me completely well. Your medicines are the cheapest as well 
as the best we can buy, and we esteem you, Doctor, and your remedies, as the poor man’s friewd,” 
ASTHMA OR PHTHISIC, AND BRONCHITIS. 


3 f West Mancuester, Pa., Feb. 4, 1856, 
Sir: Your Cherry Pectoral is pce marvellous cures in this section. It has relieved 


several from alarming symptoms of consumption, and is now curing a man who has lnboured’ @a- 
der an affection of the lungs for the last forty years. HENRY L. PARKS, Merchan 

A. A. RAMSEY, M. D., Albion, Monroe Co., Iowa, writes, Sepi. 6, 1855: .“* During i 
tice of many years, I have found nothing equal to your Cherry Pectoral for giving me relief 





to consumptive patients, or curing such as are curable.” 
_. We might add volumes of evidence, but the most convincing proof of the virtues of th 
is found in its@ffects upon trial. 


Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER, Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 

AND SOLD BY 
PURCELL, LADD & CO., FISHER & WINSTON, W. PETERSON, Richnionds 
And all Druggists. July, 1858—6mo. 
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t29~ Newspapers publishing this Prospectus will receive the 
Magazine in exchange. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
FOR THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


One of the Cheapest Publications in the Country. 


TWO VOLUMES A YEAR, 


Each containing at least 480 pages, in neat style, with fine Cover, and Advertising Sheet. 


Tue Two VoLUMES FURNISHED FOR 


ONLY THREE DOLLARS A YEAR! 
FOR THE YEAR 1858. 
Twenty-Sixth and Twenty-Seventh Volumes. 


In issuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-Sixth and Twenty-Seventh Volumes of the 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, commencing with the January No., the Pro- 
prietors beg to assure the public that no exertions will be remitted on their part to main- 
tain the high character of the work, and to challenge the patronage of all who value 
sterling literary merit. For Twenty-Three Years, the Messenger has endeavored to re- 
flect faithfully the Southern mind, while disdaining all narrow and sectional views, and 
has been alone among the monthly periodicals of America, in defence of the 


Peculiar Institutions of the Southern Country. 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to repel assaults upon the South, 
whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in the direct form of anti-slavery 
pamphlets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing literature as their 
most potent weapon of attack, the Southern people will surely not withhold their encour- 
agement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows in their defence. 

The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its readers with REVIEWS, HISTOR- 
ICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, NOVELS, TALES, TRAVELS, ESSAYS, 
POEMS, CRITIQUES, and Papers on the ARMY, NAVY, and other National Subjects. 

With a view to ensure a large circulation of the MESSENGER, the Proprietors have 
reduced the Price of Subscription, which is now only 


TEHBEE DOLLABS PER. AININUM, XIN ADW AINEGE. 
OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 


CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 
The Editorial and Critical department of the MESSENGER will continue under the 


charge of 
JNO. R. THOMPSON, ESQ. 


And will embrace copious notes on current literature and reviews of all new American 
or Foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinions will be always 
fearlessly and honestly avowed. ; 
The Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all communica- 
tions of a business nature must be addressed. 
MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO., 
November, 1857 Corner of Bank and 12th Streets, Richmond, Va. 


kes” Booksellers, by ordering copies of the Messenger at once, shall receive it at greatly 
reduced prices. 


Ras Postmasters throughout the Union, are requested to act as Agents in getting sub 
scribers for us, for which they will be allowed 10 per cent. for all monies remitted to us, 
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MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 


BOOK, JOB AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTERS, 
RICHMOND, VA., 


Have removed their office from the Law Building, 
to the house recently fitted up for them on the 


Corner of Bank and 12th Streets, 


where they will be pleased to see their former friends 

and patrons, and all others who may wish to have 

printing done in the Best and Cheapest style. 
They now publish monthly the following works : 

The SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, Mac- 
farlane, Fergusson & Co., Proprietors. 

The SOUTHERN PLANTER, August & Williams, 
Proprietors. 

The HOME AND FOREIGN JOURNAL, a Baptist 

: Missionary paper. 

The COMMISSION, published by the Southern Baptist Convention. 

The QUARTERLY LAW JOURNAL, published by J. W. Randolph. 

The VIRGINIA CONDUCTOR, a Temperance Journal. 


Bas” The manner in which they are printed will be a suflicient guarantee of their 
capacity to execute any work entrusted to them. 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 


‘orner of Bank and 12th Streets, Richmond, Va. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
1 Th SATO 
COLDS, COUGHS, AND HOARSENESS. 
BRIMFIELD, Mass., 20th Dec., 1855. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer: I do not hesitate to say the best remedy I have ever found for & 
Coughs, Hoarseness, Influenza, and the concomitant symptoms of a Cold, is yvownn§ 
Cherry Pectoral. Its constant use in my practice and my family for the last ten 
years has shown it to possess superior virtues for the treatment of these com- 
plaints. : EBEN. KNIGAT, M. D. 
A. B. MORTLEY, Es@q., of Utica, N. Y., writes: “I have used your Pectoral 
myself and in my family ever since you invented it, and believe it the best medicine 
for its purpose ever put vut. With a bad cold I should sooner pay twenty-five 
dollars for a bottle than do without it, or take anv other remedy.” 
CROUP, WHOOPING COUGH, INFLUENZA. 
SPRINGFIELD, Miss., Feb. 7, 1856. 
Brother Ayer: I will cheerfully certify your Pectoral is the best remedy we 






possess for the cure of whooping cough, croop, and the chest diseases of children. oe 
We of your fraternity in the South appreciate your skill, and commend your medicine to our 
people. HiRAM CONKLIN, M. D. 


AMOS LEE, Esq., Monterey, Ia., writes, 3rd Jan., 1856: “TI had a tedious Influenza, which 
confined me in doors six weeks; took many medicines without relief: finally tried your Pectoral 
by the advice of our clergyman. The first dose relieved the soreness in my throat and lungs ; 
less than one half the bottle made me completely well. Your medicines are the cheapest as well 
as the best we,can buy, and we esteem you, Doctor, and your remedies, as the poor man’s friend.’ 


ASTHMA OR PHTHISIC, AND BRONCHITIS. 


West Mancuester, Pa., Feb. 4, 1856. 

Sir: Your Cherry Pectoral is performing marvellous cures’ in this section. It has relieved 
several from alarming symptoms of consumption, and is now curing a mun who has laboured un- 
der an affection of the lungs for the last forty vears. HENRY L. PARKS, Merchant. 

A. A. RAMSEY, M. D., Albion, Monroe Co., lowa, writes, Sept. 6, 1855: ‘During my prac- 
tice of many years,1 have found nothing equal to your Cherry Pectoral for giving ease and relief 
to consumptive patients, or curing such as are curable.” 

We might add volumes of evidence, ,but the most convincing proof of the virtues of this'remedy 
is found in its effects upon trial. 


Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER, Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
AND SOLD BY 
PURCELL, LADD & CO., FISHER & WINSTON, W. PETERSON, Richmond. 
And all Druggists. July, 1858—6mo. 

















































ta” Newspapers publishing this Prospectus will receive the 
Magazine in exchange. 





NOW IS THE orME TO SUBSCRIBE 
FOR THE 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 
One of the Cheapest Publications in the Country. 
TWO VOLUMES A YEAR, 


Each containing at least 480 pages, in neat style, with fine Cover, and Advertising Sheet. 







Tue Two VOLUMES FURNISHED FOR 


ONLY THREE DOLLARS A YEAR! 
FOR THE YEAR 1858. 


( Twenty-Eighth and Twenty-Ninth Volumes. 


[In issuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-Eighth and Twenty-Ninth Volumes of the 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, commencing with the January No., the Pro- 
prietors beg to assure the public that no exertions will be remitted on their part to main- 
tain the high character. of the work, and to challenge the patronage of all who value 
sterling literary merit. For Twenty-Four Years, the Messenger has endeavored to re- 
flect faithfully the Southern mind, while disdaining all narrow and sectional views, and 
has been alone among the monthly periodicals of America, in defence of the 


Peculiar Institutions of the Southern Country. 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will be promptto repel assaults upon the South, 
whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in the direct form of anti-slavery 
pamphlets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing literature as their 
most potent weapon of attack, the Southern people will surely not withhold their encour- 
agement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows in their defence. 

The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its readers with REVIE WS, HISTOR- 
ICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, NOVELS, TALES, TRAVELS, ESSAYS, 
POEMS, CRITIQUES, and Papers on the ARMY, NAVY, and other National Subjects. 

With a view to ensure a large circulation of the MESSENGER, the Proprietors have 
reduced the Price of Subscription, which is now only 


TEBEE DOLLABS PER. ANNUM, XIN ADW AINEE. 


OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 




























CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 
The Editorial and Critical department of the MESSENGER will continue under the 
charge of 


. JNO. R. THOMPSON, ESQ. 


And will embrace copious notes on current literature and reviews of all new American 
or Foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinions will be always 
fearlessly and honestly avowed. 

The Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all communica- 
tions of a business nature must be addressed. 


MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO., 
DecempBer, 1858. Corner of Bank and 12th Streets, Richmond, Va. 









Bes~ Booksellers, by ordering copies of the Messenger at once, shall receive it at greatly 
reduced prices. ' 


Bas Postmasters throughout the Union, are requested to act as Agents in getting sub 
scribers for us, for which they will be allowed 10 per cent. for all monies remitted to us. 
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41 MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 

BOOK, JOB AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTERS, 
RICHMOND, VA., 


Have removed their office from the Law Building, 
to the house recently fitted up for them on the 












Corner of Bank and 12th Streets, 


where they will be pleased to see their former friends 

and patrons, and all others who may wish to have 

printing done in the Best and Cheapest style. 
They now publish monthly the following works : 

The SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, Mac- 
farlane, Fergusson & Co., Proprietors. 

The SOUTHERN PLANTER, August & Williams, 
Proprietors. 

The HOME AND FOREIGN JOURNAL, a Baptist 

eae Missionary paper. 

The COMMISSION, published by the Southern Baptist Convention. 

The QUARTERLY LAW JOURNAL, published by J. W. Randolph. 

ie The VIRGINIA CONDUCTOR, a Temperance Journal. 


Bas The manner in which they are printed will be a suflicient guarantee of their 
capacity to execute any work entrusted to them. 


2 MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 


Corner of Bank Qnd 12th Streets, Richmond, Va. 












AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
| Ts =P Py) ne 
COLDS, COUGHS, AND HOARSENESS. 
BrimFfietp, Mass., 20th Dec., 1855. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer: 1 do not hesitate to say the best remedy I have ever found for , 
Coughs, Hoarseness, Influenza, and the concomitant symptoms of a Cold, is your& 
Cherry Pectoral. Its constant use in my practice and my family for the last ten 
years has shown it to possess superior virtues for the treatment of these com- 
plaints, EBEN. KNIGHT, M. D. 

A. B. MORTLEY, Ese.. of Utica, N. Y., writes: “I have used your Pectoral 
myself and in my family ever since you invented it, and believe it the best medicine 
for its purpose ever put vut. With a bad cold | should sooner pay twenty-five 
dollars for a bottle than do without it, or take anv‘ other remedy.” 

CROUP, WHOOPING COUGH, INFLUENZA. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mrss., Feb. 7, 1856. 

Brother Ayer: 1 will cheerfully certify your Pectoral is the best remedy we 
possess for the cure of whooping cough, croop, and the chest diseases of children. 
We of your fraternity in the South appreciate your skill, and commend your medicine to our 
people. . HiRAM CONKLIN, M. D. 

AMOS LEE, Esq., Monterey; Ia., writes, 3rd Jan., 1856: “I had a tedious Influenza, which 
confined me in doors six weeks; took many medicines without relief: finally tried your Pectoral 
by the advice of our clergyman. The first dose relieved the soreness in my throat and lungs ; 
less than one half the bottle made me completely well. ‘Your medicines are the cheapest as well 
as the best we can buy, and we esteem you, Doctor, and your reinedies, as the poor man’s friend.’ 

ASTHMA OR PHTHISIC, AND BRONCHITIS. 
i ; West Mancuester, Pa., Feb, 4, 1856. 

Sir: Your Cherry Pectoral is performing marvellous cures in this section. It has relieved 
several from alarming symptoms of Consumption, and is now curing a man who has laboured un- 
der an affection of the lungs for the last forty years. HENRY L. PARKS, Merchant. 

A. A. RAMSEY, M. D., Albion, Monroe Co., lowa, writes, Sept. 6, 1855: “ During my prac- 
tice of many years, 1 have found nothing equal to your Cherry Pectoral for giving ease and relief. 
to consumptive patients, or curing such as are curable.” ? 

We might add volumes of evidence, ,but the most convincing proof of the virtues of this‘remedy ~ 
is found in its effects upon trial. 


Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER, Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 


AND SOLD BY cs 
PURCELL, LADD & CO., FISHER & WINSTON, W. PETERSON, Richmond. 
And all Druggists. July, 18585—6moe. 
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» Southern literary messenger; devout oa 
~ partment of literature, and the fine arts ... % . 
~ Ang. 1834-June 1864. Richmond, T. W. White’ 
ai 1835-64. , 
38 v. in 36. illus., plates, maps. 234-264. monthly. 
No numbers issued Sept. 1834, Oct., Nov. 1835, Dec. 1836. 


Vol. 22-23 called also “new . v. 1-12.” 

Numbering irregular igs 

From Jan. 1846 to Dec. 1847 title reads: The Southern and western lit- 
erary messenger and review. 

Editors: Aug. 1834—May 1835, J. E. Heath—J ote. 1835, T. W. White 
and others —Dec. 1835-Nov. 1836, E. A. Poe.—Jan. 1837-Jan. 1843, T. W. 
a and others.—Aug. 1843-Oct. 1847, B. B. — ov. 1847-May 

860, J. : Thompson.—June 1860-Jan. Bt en . Bagby.—Jan—June 


aot F. H. Alfriend. 














(Continued on next card) 
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« . 
Ce 


: 
The Southern literary messenger ... 1835-64. (Cam 
j —— the Southern and western monthly magazine and es 
an. ” 
Types more a 


posi, ord pvendy.2. Vv. 36, -p-B35-6. 


1. Heath, James E., ed. 11. White, Thomas W., 17887-1843, ed. 111. Poe, 
Edgar Allan, 1809-1849, ed. 1v. Minor, Benjamin Blake, 1818-1905, ed. 

hompson, John Reuben, 1823-1873, ed. vi. Bagby, George William, 
1828-1883, ed. vir. Alfriend, Frank H., ed. 
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